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THE NEVADA BONANZAS OF TODAY 
By WILLIS GEORGE EMERSON 
real RIPPED of every contour that would please the eve, 


homely and unattractive, Nevada les today the flat 


chess-board upon which is being played a game of ele 





mental passions that is holding the attention of the en 
tire civilized world. 
The desert state as the beacon light, has first attracted and then 


dazzled 50,000 men. The figures in the foreground of this remark 





able picture of human interest and rampant greed are as unique and 


striking as in those traditional davs when the miner was a millionaire 
or pauper, according to his ideas, sometimes within an hour. Three 
vears ago the sage-brush state was living upon a memory. Its little 


capital of Carson was filled with old-time citizens who gained a live- 





lihood from the one productive spot in the entire state and told over 
and over again the never-to-be-forgotten story of the old Comstock. 
\s the levels in this enormous historic mine, which produced eight 
hundred millions of dollars and gave with a free hand the money 
to save the Union, sunk deeper and deeper into the bowels of the 
earth, the richness of the ores gradually became less and less and 
the terrific heat, which is 170 degrees on the lowest levels, was ren- 
dering the work more and more difficult. 

It seemed as if, with the gradual dwindling of this gigantic mine, 
the old state of Nevada was shrinking and dwindling, too. Occa- 
sional prospectors left the capital of the state and were gone for a 
week or a month, only to return with bitter stories of the hardships 
they had endured and with disconsolate tales of the barrenness of 
the rocks 

When all seemed at a standstill, a straying mule from the camp of 
a prospector named Jim Butler, scrambling up a hill, broke a piece 


of rock from a ledge, but a short distance from the camp-fire. The 
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aspect of the broken face of the rock attracted the attention of the 
miner and he threw it into a sack to be assayed upon his return to 
civilization. The assay gave astounding returns, and, when its re- 
sults became known, the town of Tonopah sprung to life. 

»f Nevada teems with energy. It is busy, it is 


Today the state 
rich, it is rough and ready, it is vital, and it is most keenly alive. 
Towns have sprung up like magic over the heretofore uninhabited 
plains. Dug-outs, tents and adobe houses were the first progenitors 
of this new civilization. Now the streets of the older mining camps 
are backed by substantial testimonials of the progress of recent 
vears. But the spirit of ‘49 is there still, as evidenced in the sa 
loons, whose rough signs, changing here and there to the planed and 
painted boards of maturer growth, still jet out over planked side- 
walks, calling attention to the liquors that may be obtained within. 
Small buildings lie in juxtaposition to stone edifices reared as testi- 
monials to the sudden fortunes that have been acquired by their 


owners. Gambling rooms, general provision stores, brokers’ offices, 
] ] 
I i 


laundries, bank buildings, and livery stables are all mixed an 
shuffled together like cards in a gambler’s hands. Many of the 
saloons look as if they might be left over from the days when a 
man stood up with his back against the wall and the bowie knives 
from artists in their use, whizzed by within half an inch of his head, 
the winner of the game being the one who could throw the closest 
without really hitting. 

Throughout the days and nights the roar of the blast and the 
rattle of machinery is heard from the mines. On the streets, great 
freight wagons trek through the dust, hauled by teams of forty 
mules, setting out on their destination from the industrial centers of 
the state toward the younger camps springing up in the distant 
horizon. When the night falls, the different “joints” flare with 
light, and the click of the ivory balls in the roulette wheels, the rat- 
tle of dice and the flip-flap of cards is borne to the ears of those 
strolling by on the street. Throughout the state, the life of the min- 
ing camps is much the same. With Tonopah possessed perhaps of 
the more advanced civilization and Goldfield crammed with the most 
intense energy, Carson City, the capital of the state, is the oasis of 
the entire desert. Its streets are dead and quiet after nine o'clock. 
It is the ideal home-site where those in the foreground of the battle 
of wealth house their wives and children. In the strife of its pet 
railroad, the old Virginia-Truckee, which carried the famous miners 
of the past vears, has been cut off from communication by the 
Southern Pacific, which in contempt of its rival heads directly south 
from Hazen, relegating Carson to the position of an out-of-the-way 
stopping place. 

The mining camps of the desert state are the new blood that is 
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filling its veins. They sweep in a wide circle, radiating like the 
spokes of a wheel, with Goldfield as the hub. Their name is becom- 
ing legion and their wealth is fabulous. Fairview, Tonopah, Man 
hattan, Wonder, Yarington, Bullfrog, Rhyolite, Searchlight, Beatty, 
Lida, Bonnieclare, and last but not least, Greenwater. 

Goldfield is the center of them all. It is the driver's seat from 
which the reins run out that guide the vehicle of state. It is an 
anomaly; it is old and it is new. The government is ridiculously 
simple—the Sheriff, the District Attorney and the Justice of the 
Peace run the town. On the other hand, it has a completely organ- 
ized fire department which throws grappling irons over wooden 


houses and jerks them into a place of safety in case of fire. Also, 
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AN AVERAGE BIT OF SOUTHERN NEVADA 


somewhere in the archives of six months past, rest the forgotten 
papers of a Chamber of Commerce. 

In contra-distinction to every other mining camp in the world, 
automobiles are the most common means of travel for the pros- 
pector, and the sight of a miner speeding over the hills by means of 
electric power is but a touch of the individuality which marks this 
town for its own. Fully 12,000 souls have flocked to Goldfield seek 
ing to find the realization of life-time hopes. Others are crowding 
in. The population is made up of a composite of the riff-raff of 
the world and of the most civilized. The shrewdest brains of the 
criminal fraternity have foregathered like vultures seeking their 
prey. Investors, capitalists, curiosity hunters, gentlemen of leisure, 
all throng the streets and jostle one another on the narrow. side- 
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walks. Some of these men have discovered that for which they have 


been seeking and are more or less satisfied. Like Antzus, they 
Pen) 
have touched the earth and been strengthened; or, emulating the 


stock frenzy of Wall Street, they have dabbled in mining shares, 


whose true basis of worth is in this case founded upon the gold 
beneath their feet, and have come out with accumulated fortunes 


less than mar- 


To those who were succesful, their luck seems little 
velous, but men are too busy to marvel long. The good fortune 
of others arouses them to renewed energies, seeking, climbing, strug- 
gling, they all toil along. At times they risk their all in a devil 
may-care spirit and again they pinch their dollars until it seems as 
if they would break them. For them everything is at stake. This 


new Golconda offers to them another chance to gratify their ambi- 
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MAIN STREET, GOLDFIELD, JAN. 1904 
tions, their hopes, their lives. They see the land beautiful in the 
distance and the vision incites them anew. Perhaps stil] further 


back of this fairy land of glittering and partly realized hopes, rise 


up the gaunt shadows of past failures or unsatisfied desires. 
The barren plains and bald low-lying hills, rigged with derrick 
upon derrick, shaken with dynamite, rumbling with the whirl of 
the air-drill, is to them the field of the cloth of gold. The town is 
continually on the gui vive. From banker to waiter every nerve is 
at tension, every ear is awake to hear the first rumors of a new 
strike. Every home has its treasure box in which is laid aside 
the money with which to purchase in every new and promising in- 


vestment, and every home has its hidden stock which is thumbed 
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and fingered over and over, while the mind is dreaming air castles 


of the future. 


The stories of Nevada's wealth that reach outside ears are listened 
to for a moment and then forgotten, but truth overtakes and passes 
fiction. However, the state of Nevada is not all gold. While its 
mines first equalled and then left far behind the production of the 
foremost gold camps of the world, vet much money has been spent 
in developing properties from which little ore has been taken. 

In Goldfield as in former mining camps there is a great element of 
The original lessees of the Haves-Monette lease on the Mo 
and found nothing. They 


When 


Haves and Monette took up the lease, there was only one thing 


luck. 
hawk spent over $100,000 in developmen 


drifted toward every point of the compass excepting one. 


| They set out to work in the only direction which had not 


to ao. 
been employed, and their drills bored into a body of ore which bids 
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GOLDFIELD IN NOVEMBER, 1903 


fair to surpass the days of the ancient Comstock. The richest of 
the Mohawk ore is a gray-black in appearance This gold, for 
gol is, is plastered over the face of the quartz for the thickness 


of one-tighth to one-quarter of an inch It is so rich that the ore 


is stored in the vaults of banks for safety 


Similar to the Mohawk is the story of the Reilly lease, 
twelve weeks. This property had been 


which pro 


luced over $1,000,000 1n 
abandoned by the original lessees, who had spent all thev could 
rake and scrape of their own holdings, and then had borrowed trom 
their friends in order to make a mine before giving up in despait 
In this case the rich vein had been cut through and covered up by 
a treacherous miner who afterward sold his information, like Judas 
of old lease has without return 


for a_ pittance Many another 
absorbed the capital of the man who started in with brilliant hopes ; 
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GOLDFIELD, NEVADA, 


yet the wonderful richness of the desert state repays the persistent 
delver in its depth more often than it disappoints him. 

Some of these ore bodies are deep and some are not; some are 
rich with ore, some barely assay, and it all lends an indescribable 
fascination to the game. It is a gamble a guess. It bears all the 
fascination of a game of chance, but, contrary to gambling rules, 
in this case the percentage is in favor of the man who plavs. The 
down-sinking shaft will strike a body of ore, which grows beneath 
the feet; it broadens out, it develops marvelous wealth. The 
miner, and his one or two partners, all of whom have been “grub- 
staked” perhaps, awaken some morning rich men. For the first 
time in their lives they have difficulty in counting their money. 
They stand stunned in self-contemplation, and then, according to 
the man, they do one of two things—they either go on a long spree 
and drink and gamble until they are reddish-black in the face, and 
spend all they make, or they become men of affluence, pointed out 
as the successful figures of a mining camp. 

In the uncertainty of just what is beneath the ground lies the ex- 
citement, and excitement is contagious. The mining camps of Ne- 
vada today are on fire with enthusiasm. They seethe with earnest en- 
deavor, they sweat with exertion. The prodigies of the camp are nu- 
merous. At Goldfield, from a fifteen-foot hole, the owners of the 
Kendall mine took $100,564. In Manhattan, the great Consoli- 
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— dated mine lying to the north of Timber Hili gave up its wealth in 
sacks which were valued at many hundreds of dollars to the ton, 
while at Greenwater the Indian metal has paid to so surpassing an 
extent as to cause a stampede that promises to surpass any dis- 
covery of precious metal vet found. Such finds of mineral wealth in 
this flat desert country of sage-brush and sand are like a brilliant 
remark from the lips of some man whose heavy and stupid features 
had led vou to think hima clod. You are startled, vou look twice and 
then vou sit up and take interest anew. 

The recent discoveries of mineral wealth in Nevada are barely 
three vears old and vet the state has already produced in its short life 
over thirty million dollars in gold. About five million was produced 
during the first vear of the excitement beginning with the discovery 
of Tonopah, and during the last twelve months an average has been 

e maintained of from $2,000,000 to $7,000,0000 every thirty days. 

Notwithstanding this production, Nevada's territory has been but 
scratched. Its veins have been opened, but underneath the arteries 
have not yet been touched. The pioners of a mining camp are in 
evitably poor. They are men willing to bear privation on a chance 
They are sometimes “staked,” and again they scrape together what 
money they can, invest it in a team of mules and a wagon or in a 

: pack-train of burros, victuals and a tarpaulin, and pull out from civ 


iliztion to search their wav along the low-lving bluff or through 
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winding valleys, continually searching, tapping, examining. They 
are jonesome men, these prospectors—many of them educated, slow 
to speak, given to much self-communing underneath the stars. 

With the first report of a find by a prospector, if the exhibited ore 
assays well, there is an immediate deviation of the stream of wan 
derers who trail in restless discontent up and down the land. Pell 
mell they tumble into the new district. By auto, by stage, by every 
method of conveyance, some even on foot, they hurry toward the 
new discoveries. After them, treading in fact at their very heels, 
come first the saloon man and gambler and then the small merchant 
Then, if the boom still increases and shows evidence of permanency, 
comes the promoter of active mind and ready tongue, the advance 
agent of the capitalist, and then the flood-gates are opened and in 
pour men of every walk of life. 

The stories of the wonderful wealth of Nevada have gone east 
and been thrown back as the vaporings of a desert Munchausen, but 
they have returned again and again, backed by letters from Western- 
ers with relatives in the East, from Easterners who had come West to 
see for themselves, from prospectors seeking capital for develop 
ment, from engineers sent to investigate and report, from capitalists 
hurried to Nevada at the secret instance of trusted agents, until act 
ing and re-acting, repeated over and over again, they have pried 
loose the equilibrium of Eastern investors and started down the slope 
of 1907 the most gigantic mining boom seen in the United States 
since the year 1881. 

More than any one State and city in the Union, Nevada and 
Goldfield represent every type of humanity. Forty-eight ex-con- 
victs are decent and law-abiding citizens within this busiest of 
mining camps. Twelve graduates of leading colleges of the land are 
acting as barkeepers or waiters or common miners; while many an- 
other college man, more fortunate, has become a mining expert, or 
is the legal adviser of some of the tangled disputes that arise within 
the camp. Bunco-steerers abound. The most artistic card-sharks 
in the world have been attracted by the glamour of the excitement 
and by the greed for the immense sums of ready money which ac- 
company prosperity based upon mines. Mingled with these men 
are the rougher and simpler type of prospectors and plainsmen who 
have been bred into honesty and the singleness of purpose that goes 
with an isolated life where the sight of a fellow creature looming up 
on the horizon is a blessing undisguised. 

Nevada is the stronghold of the union miner. The hordes of men 
who were driven from Colorado in the Sherman-Bell episode of 
several years ago have taken up their homes in the new camps and 
have so joined themselves together as to render themselves a power 
to be considered and dealt with in everything pertaining to the true 
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interest of the new districts. They have not until lately shown the 
disposition of the old Cripple Creek days, and it is to be hoped that 
they never take an attitude such as made it necessary to drive their 
companions from Colorado. 

Stock brokers abound. Their offices are as thick as saloons, and 
the latter number twenty-five to a block. Their immense mail mat- 
ter floods the outgoing trains and overwhelms the railway mail clerks 
with the enormity of their business. No city of similar size im the 
world is today sending out one-half the mail matter that passes 
through the hands of the Goldfield postoffice clerks every thirty 
davs. These employes of the Government are the hardest worked 
men and poorest paid of any who live in the camp on the desert. 


They obtain merely the usual scale of wages which is prevalent in 
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A HoLIpAY IN GOLDFIELD 


other cities and the bitterness of it all came to the surface some 
what over a vear ago in a strike which stopped the United States 
mail and crowded the room of the postmaster with a throng of ex 
cited brokers. Much credit is due the original postmaster of Gold 
field, who, by the way, was a woman, Mrs. Ella Collins, and who 
paid for much additional help out of her own pocket in those early 
days when there were no private boxes in the postoffice, and when 
a line of impatient seekers of mail trailed through the front end of 
the office building and circled in a snake-like file half around thi 
block. 

()ver eighty million dollars was invested in Nevada stocks during 
1900. The fall of the vear just closed, saw one of the most sensa 


tional rises in market value of stocks which has been known to the 
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mining world. Led by the Mohawk mine, shares in which sold 
upon the streets for twenty-five and thirty cents only as far back 
as last April, and which climbed higher and higher until they at- 
tained the price of $20, stocks advanced rapidly unti! many which 
had been originally offered at twenty-five cents or less passed the 
dollar mark. A bootblack, whose mother had entrusted a certain 
wealthy mine operator with $300 of her son’s savings, was made 
rich by investment in Mohawk stock. Men and many women were 
raised from poverty to wealth through long-forgotten purchases of 
stock to which many of them had long since ceased to attach any 
importance until recalled to their mind as a hazy memory of some- 
thing that had occurred in the past. 

On the strength of the great boom, many wild-cat companies 
were born and flourished for a time. Much stock was sold that 
possessed little value. Much money was obtained that was never 
invested in the ground, vet with it all, the tremendous richness of 
the district forbade anyone to disparage any property, for it is a mit 
ing-camp axiom that no one is able to see beneath the ground, and 
the most unlikely looking territory in this wonderful State is apt 
to prove a veritable treasure-box of ore. The effects of Eastern 
and California capital are plainly apparent in the camps of today 
Where formerly a narrow-gauge road, crammed with passengers, 
puffed its dusty way toward Tonapah, and a stage swung and 
swayed through the hummocked plain toward Goldfield, today a 
Pullman car is brought directly into camp from the Oakland pier 
or is switched from the through Eastern train at Hazen and at- 
tached to the Goldfield sleeper. Contracts for railroads have been 
given to those who seemed the most capable of carrying through 
the work in the least possible time, Steel rails are lining the desert 
and lessening the hardships of travel and hastening the arrival of 
supplies and freight. The railroad south from Goldfield has nearly 
reached Rhyolite, while the railroad north from Searchlight, con 
necting with the Salt Lake road, has already reached the southern 
metropolis. 

For the past years the Tonapah road, connecting with the South- 
ern Pacific at Mina Junction, has paid Mr. Brock of Philadelphia 
and his associates a bigger profit than any railroad of similar length 
in the world, and has been the incentive that has started the same 
group of men toward the construction of the road from Tonapah 
to Manhattan to be completed within six months from date. The 
“Borax Smith road” (the Tonapah and Tidewater Ry.) in the 
south is being hastened toward the wonderful copper camp at 
Greenwater and Senator Clark is already hauling ties for his rail- 
road to reach Greenwater from a junction a little south of Bullfrog. 

Among the most sensational stories of rapidly acquired wealth 
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is that of George Wingfield, the business partner of Senator Nixon, 
who climbed the rungs of the ladder from a cattle-man compelled 
to seek a loan from Nixon’s bank at Winnemucca, to the owner of a 
gambling establishment at Tonapah, and finally to a business part- 
nership with a United States Senator. The story goes that Mr. 
Wingfield, who is but twenty-nine vears old, so impressed Nixon as 
president of the banking institution, that the Senator refused to 
accept a diamond solitaire ring as security for a loan, and gave the 
required money without note, upon the word of the penniless appli- 
cant that he would repay him at a later date. When Wingfield ar- 
rived in Tonapah he wrote again to President Nixon of the bank at 


Winnemucca, asking for more money, and the same was promptly 
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SHAFT ON MONTGOMERY-SHOSHONE MINE 
Owned by Schwab and associates, and valued at $20,000,000 








forwarded to him. Wingfield was a shrewd gambler, and his bus 
iness in Tonapah prospered more and more as the days passed. He 
gained many friends among the rough men of the camp and gained 
much insight into the mining discoveries around about. He grad- 
ually obtained control of claim after claim, always “cutting in” his 
former benefactor, Mr. Nixon, for one-half, until gradually he ob- 
tained control of many of the best prospects in the state. From 
then on his influence grew. Backed by the strategy of the oider 
men, he bought and sold and manipulated until his purchase, for 
the sum of $10,000,000, of four of the great mines of Nevada and 
their consolidation into one, made him the joint owner of eleven 
producing properties in that Golden State. As he became richer 














A BANKER’'S HOME 


and richer, his money went into other fields and Wingfield the 
ex-rancher and ex-card-sharp became Wingfield the mine owner, 
the banker, the great promoter of business enterprises and a man 
whose influence is felt throughout the length and breadth of the 
State. The stories of his kindness to his former associates, of his 
generosity to his immediate friends and employees, are many and 
are typical of the largesse which seems to flow from the hands of 
these men, who are engaged in a pursuit in which dollars count as 
cents and thousands are reckoned even as hundreds are estimated 
in other vocations. 

The startling question today in Nevada is, not the future, but 
the immediate now; the paramount individual question of gaining 
sufficient capital to develop the discoveries already made. It is not 
improbable that there are in the known gold district of Nevada to 
day, a thousand claims that have the making, if not of a Mohawk, 
at least of great producing mines, and they remain unknown simply 
because the individual acquainted with the discovery is not equipped 
with sufficient capital to sink shafts and run the drifts necessary to 
convert the prospects into an organized producing mince 

It is safe to say that Nevada's great porphyritic belt, extending 
from the Comstock, with its record production, to Searchlight, and 
embracing an area four hundred miles from north to south and 
sixty to one hundred miles from east to west, is rapidly being proved 
the richest gold-bearing zone in the world. But while develop 


ments of the past four vears have given to this great zone a score 
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IN RHYOLITE, NEVADA 


or more of mining camps, of them all Goldfield has proved itself 


the richest. 
While Tonapah thirty miles to the north is sending an output 
to the smelters averaging $40 per ton, and Bullfrog seventy miles 


south is making history with the production of ore having a tonnage 
value of $30, the Goldfield district, situated geographically in the 
center of the great Searchlight belt, is maintaining an output of or¢ 
having an average value per ton of from $300 to S8oo. 

Compared with other records, nowhere in the world’s history of 


mining can such a high average of values be found. The average 


value of production of Cripple Creek was $30 per ton. In the 
Black Hills the mines are outputting ore of an average valuation of 
less than $5.00. The general value of ore mined in California 
ranges from $5.00 to $20.00 per ton. Altogether, the African pro- 
duction of gold in the Transvaal shows an average tonnage valu 
of $17.00 per ton. This feature of Nevada's production, has had 
and will continue to have an important bearing on the part this 
wonderful State is destined to play in the world’s output of gold. In 
the history of mining, it has almost invariably been found that ex- 
ceptionally rich ore veins possess little, if any, permanency. The 
rich ledges of ore that have been encountered have proved 
“pockety.” This was proven true of Cripple Creek, where practi 
cally all the exceptionally rich ore has been found in narrow streaks 


and stringers. Stratton’s great Independence mine has produced 
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some phenomenally rich ore, but its average output has not at- 


tained a valuation above $40.00 per ton. The Portland’s output 
has not even attained this average, while the El Paso property, 
which heretofore has produced the highest grade of ore in Col- 
orado’s great gold-camp, has vielded a tonnage having an average 
value of but $55.00. 

While there were many who were emphatic in their declaration 
that the ore-bodies would not go down, all of these theories have 
been proven fallacious. In the great Florence property, ore has 
grown richer with depth, as has been the case in the Combination 
mine and in the lower workings of the Jumbo, the Red Top and 
others. The gray-black ore of the Mohawk is the richest of them 
all, while the peculiar formation of the ore and the richness of the 
value is a surprise and a revelation to the miner and the mining en 
gineer alike. The occurrence of gray copper in the ores of the 
Florence, January, and other prominent properties is considered an 
indication of the permanency of the ore bodies. After Tonapah had 
been discovered by Jim Butler and his recalcitrant burro, the be- 
lief in the richness of the entire district extending south from Tona- 
pah was firmly implanted in the mind of the “desert rats,” who 
made their living first by prospecting, and then by turning over 
their prospects for enough capital to provide them food for a month 
and a day. 

But Al Mevers, who recently sold a hundred thousand shares of 
Mohawk stock for $4.00 per share and then watched it climb to the 
dizzy height of $20.00, was the first to set actively to work upon 
his belief. In the fall of 1902 he started out on a prospecting trip 


which took him into the Goldfield district, then entirely unexplored, 
: I 


although a train had passed over many of its richest mines for 
years past. In 1903 he had located the Combination Group. In 
passing over this ground one day he had kicked loose from an out- 
cropping, a block of quartz. This he had assayed and found that 
it averaged $4.00-in gold per ton. A piece obtained a foot lower 
gave returns of $22.50 per ton. From this assay Mevers con 
cluded that further development would demonstrate that the values 
increased in geometrical ratio to the increase of depth. This theory 
In performing the ten feet of assessment work 


proved correct. 
to hold the title to the ground, Mevers opened up 


required by law 
th Combination group, which has since proven to be one of the 
richest mines in the world, and was recently purchased by Nixon 
and Wingfield. He was without money to develop his find at that 


time, however, and so, having secured the property by correct 


notices and sufficient assessment work, he passed on to other ground 
and located the Mohawk and many additional claims. In October 
he bonded the Combination Group to capitalists from Chicago for 
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$75,000. Five thousand dollars was all that the purchasers were 
obliged to put up from their own pockets. The mine paid for it- 
self from the grass-roots, and the enterprising financiers from Chi- 
cago completed the final purchase price on their property from the 
property itself. 

With the completion of this sale and the remarkable discovery 
of ore which immediately ensued, began the actual commencement 
of the Goldfield excitement, which has increased in geometrical ratio 
until today the district is the scene of the most aggressive and tre 


mendous mining operations ever witnessed in the world, while a 
S 


pay-roll of some 3,000 men and an output ranging from three to 


seven million dollars a month, has been the record for the last four 
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ONE METHOD OF STORING ORE 


months. In the short space of two vears, a town of 15,000 peopk 
has been laid out on substantial lines, streets lighted by electricity, 
telephone and telegraph connection established to the great cities 
of the coasts, and complete water and sewerage system has been 
installed. Goldfield’s position as a distributing point for the en 
tire mining district, including Manhattan, Silver Bow, Goldcenter, 
Kawich, Wonder, Tokop, MecGibbons, Tule Cafion, Bullfrog, Lida, 
Rhyolite and Silverpeak, has been firmly established 

Nevada will remain a boom State for vears to come. No soonet 
does the excitement wrought up by a discovery in one locality 
steady itself into earnest development along industrial lines than 


another discovery, even more wonderful than those preceding, 
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BULLFROG, 
sweeps miner, prospetor, and tenderfoot alike into a renewed frenzy 
of pursuit. 
In such manner the news was borne into Goldfield that seventy 
° ° . Sd 
miles to the south, tremendous ledges of medium-grade ore had 
been found, that reared their heads for miles across the scraggv 
hills, and would prove great store-houses of mineral wealth which 
could be worked by the children of the present generation and by 
their unborn children yet to come. At first the original Bullfrog, 
with its beautiful blue quartz, was the center of the attention which 
swept in a widening circle to the south. Town after town sprung 
to life and dwindled to nothingness as new discovery after new 
discovery lured the miner still further on and on. But finally the 
center of the magic circle was reached, and Rhyolite, having cap- 
tured the wandering population, became the central city of the 
southern desert. 
To Messrs. Clark, Benson and Ladd, belong the credit of the 
founding of Bullfrog. It was their money that staked the persistent ¢ 


prospectors who, travelling on and on, enduring hardships almost 
unendurable, cutting the tops from their boots and strapping them 
to their feet when the original boot-soles were born through, carry- 
ing water for miles on rounded shoulders, bending over every prom- 
ising ledge, keeping continually at it until they finally located the 
district which “looked good enough to them.” Then their “grub- 
stakers” came to the front and capital poured into the district to de- 


velop it. 
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NEVADA 


While the excitement around Ladd Mountain and Bonanza Hill 
was at its height, Robert Montgomery, familiarly known as “Bob,” 
walked into camp one evening and offered for sale certain claims, 
which he stated bore promising indications of ore When asked 
the location of his property, he informed his hearers that it was 
about a mile up the cahon, pointing with his thumb over his shouider 
to the east. Not one of those listening to his siren song responded ; 


1} fey? 14 


in fact, thev gave Robert the laugh and he was forced to retain the 
unwilling possession of his ground It was but eighteen months 
afterwards that he bonded the now tamous Montgomery-Shoshone 
mine to Chas. M. Schwab for five million dollars and the property 
which he had so anxiously sought to dispose of for a paltry thou 
sand, placed him and his family in the ranks of millionaires 

Rhvolite and its surrounding mines teem today with activity. The 
advent of the railroad from Searchlight on the south has lightened 
the effort of development to an appreciable extent. The town is 
booming. The miners dot the neighboring hills and the activity is 
second only to Goldfield. There are no sensational discoveries ot 
high-grade ore in Bullfrog, but there are tremendous deposits of 
ore and gigantic true-fissure veins that maintain a steady average 
of value and which will pay a steady income for development for 
vears and years to come. 

First Tonapah, next Goldfield, then Bullfrog, after that Manhat 
tan. What a similarity of legend, which traced down still seems 


f 


to be the truth, surrounds the discovery of Nevada's mining comps. 
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In the case of Manhattan, the story goes that Jack Humphreys, 
tippling quietly by himself as he rode in a jovial mood down the trail 
from Austin toward Tonapah, alighted from his horse to sleep off, 
beneath the shade of a pine tree, the effects of liquid he had im- 
bibed; for Manhattan, may it be known, possesses more timber 
than the balance of Nevada’s camps added all together. When Mr. 
Humphreys awoke from his sleep, his eye caught the setting sun 
and with a hasty epithet he scrambled hurriedly to his feet. His 
heavy nailed boot-heel slipped on a point of rock and it broke away 
beneath his tread. Upon examination, the character of the ore at- 
tracted his attention, for the eye of the miner is as keen for gold as 
the eve of the old-time Indian was keen upon the trail. He ex- 
amined it and his sudden hurry to be off was changed in the 
twinkling of an eye. The miner’s magnifying glass was whipped 


from his pocket and beneath the lens, in the rock within his hand, 
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Photo by Dickerson 
THE MAIN STREET OF RHYOLITE 

were many specks of free gold. His find was made on the first 

day of April and his claim was named the April Fool claim. He¢ 

finished his journey, but never forgot his find, and later returned 

with three stalwart brothers and his father, when the entire family 

busied themselves in the location of what seemed to them to be 
the best claims of the district. 

The Humphreys knew Lawyer Vermilvea of Goldfield and in- 

terested him and several newspaper men. The camp was. thor- 


he 


oughly investigated and the results were so promising that 
news was speedily given to the world and a town three miles long 
by a thousand feet wide grew up over night in the narrow valley 
of Manhattan. Further investigation merely intensified the value 
of the discovery until today Manhattan possesses thirty working 


properties and is producing a tremendous output of high-grade mill 
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ns ing ore. Its most recent discovery has been a wonderful find of high 


grade copper ore (and it is the opinion of mining experts that the 





entire Goldfield, Tonapah and Manhattan territory will at a depth of 


500 feet show a great underlying blanket of copper.) The dis 

i covery was made on the Manhattan Dividend property on Timber 

| Hill and assays the wonderful average of 14.5 per cent. copper, with 

cross veins which give values as high as $72.00 in gold. This mine 

is being developed assiduously and every foot of depth obtained is 
subjected to the interested scrutiny of mining men. 


\fter the finding of Manhattan came the steadily growing belief 


in the tremendous copper deposits at Ely. Money was diverted into 


this camp for extensive development and today the entire mining 
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Photo by Dickerson 
RHYOLITE, NEVADA, GOLDEN SCEPTER MINE IN FOREGROUND 
world has been shown that Ely posseses copper in tremendous bodies 
and of splendid average grade 
What may turn out to be the greatest discovery of the Nevada 
ore belt, as well as the latest one, is the find of copper at Green- 
¢ water camp, really located in California, but only a few miles over 


the Nevada border line, and considered by all mining men as a Ne- 
vada discovery, inasmuch as there is no ingress or egress except 
through the lower towns of Nevada and inasmuch also as Green 
water lies in the very center of the great ore belt that sweeps the 
entire length of the desert state, trending from the north in a slightly 
curved line toward the southwest through the lower part of Califor- 


nia, then bending to the east and crossing into Arizona. 


Grenwater has seen fifteen million dollars invested in its properties 
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within the past six months. It has been the heated subject of dis- 
cussion among the entire mining fraternity, and many noted ex- 
perts have crossed the desert and endured the hardships of travel to 
this lonesome locality at the head of Death Valley for the purpose 
of examining its marvelous ores. 

Donald B. Gillies, the mining expert of Chas. M. Schwab and the 
general manager of his Nevada property, has made the statement 
that he would readily transfer his entire holdings in Nevada, and 
he possesses many splendid ones, to spend the proceeds in the de- 
velopment of Greenwater, a camp which he proclaims to be the 
f the world. 


greatest discovery of copper ever made in the history ¢ 
Peculiar turns of fortune stand out in the foreground of Gold- 
feld’s kaleidoscope mass of excited humanity, with the distinctness 


of an etching. The lawyer of whom it was said that he remained 
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IN THE SUBURBS OF A NEVADA MINING TOWN 


in Goldfield merely because of his inability to dispose of his type- 
writer, now retains it and draws a check for $50,000 besides, with 
Case. 

Mevers and Murphy, the original discoverers of the Golden 
Goose, today, by including all their holdings, possess a bank roll that 
is close to one million. Henry Weber, formerly a hotel clerk in 
Denver, is today erecting in Goldfield a five-story building of stone 
and reckons his cash assets at bevond the half-million mark. But 
ler, Wingfield, Nixon, Parker of the Colorado & Southern, Lockhart 
whom he staked for twenty-five vears before obtaining any return, 
Loftus also of Denver, Jim Davis, L. L. Patrick, Milton Detch, and 
more than one hundred and fifty others, as a result of their unfalter 
ing belief, restless energy and determined effort, are ranked over 


the six figure mark in this world’s goods. 
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is 


These men, almost to a man, less than thirty months ago wer 
unable to spend $30 for a suit of clothes without much mental 
ransacking in order to determine the wherewithal with which to pay 
the bill. But the pendulum has been swinging and has certainly been 


swinging abnormally for an army of successful men whose wealth 
lias come to them, not from the avenues of commerce, but from thi 
vaults of the hills. 
1? _ 1, : . | . ar! ] east ] it ] 
because the mmmense total of neariv one HDundred mii aohars 


has been diverted from the channels of Eastern investment, there 


has been much scathing criticism of late of Nevada and its wonder 


ful mining camps. .\ prejudiced press has in several instances dis 
torted the truth and repressed facts. Nevada today is the richest 
mineral bearing State in the world. Discovery after discovery, 


mine upon mine, ore body after ore body, extending for miles on 
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AN AVERAGE PROSPEcT HOLE 


the surface and for miles beneath, open up tremendous possibilities 
for those who are willing to engage in the strenuous life, where 
every waking moment is filled with fiercest struggle, and every hour 
of sleep away from the forge of possible discoveries is taken with 
reluctance and looked upon as a hindrance in the terrific game that 
is being plaved in the mad struggle for wealth. 

The youngest and most recent of the known mining discoveries, 
Nevada easily outstrips them all. The great State is full of anee- 
dotes, its history is crammed with picturesque incidents which are 
daily added to from a wealth of material which is ever new and 
always exciting. The panorama is a marvelous one. Individual types 
such as are seen nowhere else in the world abound. From the low 
est to the highest, from the most selfish to prodigals of generosity. 
from the most stupid to the most intelligent, Nevada's civilization 
runs the gamut of personality and abounds in human interest. 


Los Angeles 








GOLDFIELD AND THE GOLDFIELDERS 
BY ONE OF THEM 
gxJN THE course of American progress it becomes neces- 
sary for a portion of our people to take upon themselves 
the burden of the development of its remote districts, 


and bring to our country the advantages of their hid- 





den wealth. 

“We, the signers hereto, have undertaken this self-imposed task 
with every confidence that our efforts will prove of great benefit to 
the whole people, and that the mining operations of Nevada will add 
greatly to our National wealth and great gains to those who shall 
lend financial aid. 

“Here, in the desert, we have builded cities in permanent form; 
here we have brought machinery, men and money, that we ourselves 
may be enriched and that we may secure for the uses of mankind 
the elemental treasure so bountifully bestowed by nature, 

“Goldfield, in the desert, is a city three years old, with a popula- 
tion of 15,000; with churches and schools; with four prosperous 
banks; with many paying mines and many more under development ; 
with costly reduction works for the immediate treatment of ores; 
with a stock exchange where prices are fixed by men who have in- 
timate knowledge of values; with its affairs in the hands of educated 
men and women. 

“Here is the greatest proven gold-mining district in the world, 
where operators and miners find prosperity and peace in an endeavor 
for common betterment. 

“Here we are located in the state of the smallest population, with 
wealth sufficient for an entire nation. Here, we have sought the 
aid of the whole people, that benefits for the whole people might re 
Here, have we prospered and given back to the development 


sult 
of Nevada the gains of our prosperity. 

“We began with prospectors and burros, and in a few years have 
builded cities, begun an unprecedented railroad construction, and 
are established on firm foundations for all time. 

“The possibilities of our Desert Country have not been unduly 
magnified, but are vaster than our utmost imaginings, and we point 
with pride to the appreciation which has marked our progress, grow- 
ing daily in magnitude wheresoever our fame has spread. 

“We of Goldfield, who have sown our faith, have garnered golden 
harvest, in which we invite all people to participate.” 

This proclamation, followed by the autograph signatures of a 
large number of the representative men of Goldfield, appeared in 
December, 1906, simultaneously in the newspapers of thirty cities 


of the United States. 
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Beneath the siren song of the press agent, do you not catch a 
deeper note prolonged from another Declaration of Independence ? 
Flamboyant perhaps, but full of the exultant pride of achievement 
and forecasting greater worlds to conquer. 

If you would survey the monuments of these pioneers, from the 
foothills of Columbia Mountain, look around! Here, not many 
months ago, stretched an unwatered and unshriven desert shut in 
by shrunken and uncanny hills, metes and bounds of a moribund 
world. .\n amphitheatre of silence, unbroken since those hours in 
the twilight of the carth when yonder volcano last volleved its sub 
terranean thunders. What was once a dust-puff, whirled from the 
trail of a mountain wolf, has grown into a cloud which now and 


again covers the landscape like a pall. Out of it emerges the twenty 
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‘*‘MoOHAWK'S GOLDEN ACRE," GOLDFIELD 

mule team, advance guard of the railroad, hurrying southward to 
Death Valley. The malapi is vocal with cries of the argonauts and 
their camp followers. Their tents and housings rise over night like 
an exhaltation; their chariots shod with air go to and fro like weav- 
ers’ shuttles. Out of the volcanic tufa at our feet, from Mohawk’'s 
goiden acre, spring a forest of gallows-frames. Their timbers stand 
as thick as derricks in an oild field. Their engines are never silent. 
Day and night the sibilant cough of the exhaust marks the rising 
flood of Pactolus. Mohawk’s acre holds the world’s record of gold 
production. Thirty-five dollars a minute, two thousand an hour, 
fifty thousand a day, and in the last one hundred days of 1906 five 
millions of gold is added to the exchequer of mankind. This fabu- 


lous vein, purse of Fortunatus, is cached in a Monte Cristo cave, 
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one hundred and fifty feet as far as explored during the golden age 
of the leasers. 

Figures convey a meagre and misleading idea of the contents of 
this treasure vault. To say that 45,260 tons of ore extracted under 
the Mohawk leases produced $5,228,616 of gold in less than six 
months falls far short of the fabulous reality. There is still nearly 
$3,000,000 of high-grade ore to be added before the accounts of the 
leases can be made up 

\t the lower levels the nether Gods seemed to have refined the 
mass by volcanic fires seven times heated. They poured the previous 
metal into fissures and set them in immense walls one hundred feet 
in length. Streaks and stringers of quartz widened into seams, and 


these into ledges 
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THE GOLDFIELD STAGE OF DAYS OF NOT LONG AGO 
| have seen the Goldfield miners, candles in mouth, clinging like 
bats to these walls. Under the wavering light every eve gleamed 
> . - 
with avarice. The sharp end of the pick pried the rotten quartz from 
its matrix, and crumbled the almost pure gold into the hollowed hand, 
where it sparkled like fireflies in the dark 
This dust, too precious to be mixed with tl 
packed into little sacks, which as fast as they were filled were hid in 


near-by chambers in the stopes. Stout doors secured this garnered 


le coarser rock, was 


wealth, and watchmen guarded it night and day 
\s the leasers’ time dwindled to weeks, then days and_ finally 
hours, miners worked shoulder to shoulder in four-hour shifts, re 


lieving one another that not a moment should be lost 


Places in the ranks of this army commanded a premium to their 
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ti fortunate pre-emptors. It was like the waiting line before a box 
office anticipating some noted dramatic spectacle. The right of 


the statute books of 


seizure and search had not vet been placed on 
the underground world of Goldfield. Therefore, under their shirts 








i the men hung cunningly devised harnesses, taking tithes of all they 
extracted under the very eves of their emplovers. It was better to 
suffer this loss than to replace the knave with a more honest and 
less skillful workman. 

Deadly perils lurked in these lofty stopes, imperfectly supported 
by timbers. Every blast loosened more than the debris of the drifts. 
The earth groaned and travailed, and the walls and ceilings of the 
stopes threatened collapse and wholesale extinction of life Yet 
such is the lust for gold, that the waiting line at the shaft watched 
we, 
’ . 
‘ 
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AUTOMOBILE STAGE BETWEEN RHVOLITE AND BEATTY 


enviously the workmen descend, knowing that the privilege of a few 
hours’ labor might mean a month's income under ordinary conditions. 

Is this a new tale of Scheherezade, translated from the Arabian 
Nights, or a modern miracle-play of the desert with stage miners, 
heroes and villains playing their brief parts in the limelight? Thus 
many men at a distance thought when these stories began to circu 
late around the world. 

But those of us who were a part of these scenes can still hear the 
ceaseless rumble of mortars pounding ore in- those pseudo assay 
offices which honeveomb the back streets of Goldfield. Scores of 
their proprietors have grown rich by buying stolen ore piecemeal 


that ran one hundred thousand dollars to the ton 
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We can recall the wagon, heaped up as with sacks of grain, three 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars to the load; and that forty tons 
of high grade, a carload lot, valued at one million dollars? was a very 
real and tangible asset of the Hayes-Monnette lease. 

Surely nowhere on earth has the God of Luck played so many 
pranks, or assumed so many protean shapes, as under the shadow 
of Columbia Mountain. 

“Right under that big hill lies my fortune,” cried A, D. Myers, 
the prospector, to his partner, as they lay in camp one day in the fall 
of 1903 on the eastern slope of the Tonopah range. The next morn- 
ing he went forth unerringly, as one led by fate and found the 
Mohawk. The rainbow’s pot of gold became his by right of location, 
In one day he set his stakes over ground rich enough to pay the na- 
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A GOLDFIELD GALA Day 


tional debts of half the petty principalities of Europe. His original 
prophecy came true, but if the vision had been clearer he might have 
stood on the Mohawk outcropping, a modern Monte Cristo and cried, 
‘The world is mine,” for under his feet lay the riches of Ormus 
and the Ind. 

\s well prophesy where and when the flake of snow will fall from 
some passing cloud, as to forecast the gifts of fortune in a mining 
camp. 

“From where do vou think the gold comes?” asked the first gov- 
ernor of Victoria of an old Cornish miner in Australia. The miner 
replied, leaning upon his pick and shaking his head lugubriously, 
“Where it is, there it is, and where it ain't, there be I." 

The history of the Combination Mine, a premier location of Mvers, 
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is replete with dramatic surprises. This mine lies over against the 
Mohawk, a little gulch separating the two claims. 

When a prospector has appropriated as large a part of the earth's 
surface as he can measure off in a day’s work, he rests from his labors 
and sets forth to find a purchaser. If he has been fortunate enough 
to strike paving ore at grass-roots, he feels that a fortune is within 
his grasp. 

Seventy-five thousand dollars looked like a king’s ransom to the 
original group which located the Combination ground, not much 
more than an open cut on the crest of a hill, with quartz that assayed 
$28.00 to the ton. It might prove no more than a surface deposit ; 
so, like many others, they dropped their picks in the trench, fearing 
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A BUSINEsS CORNER IN GOLDFIELD 


their fate too much to risk all in sinking further on the vein. Others 
who had seen the same showing were more adventurous. A Colorado 
man, L.. L.. Patrick by name, held the option on which the first pay- 
ment of five thousand dollars was due and payable. Only twenty- 
four hours remained on Patrick's option and the money from his 
eastern associates had not arrived. A Tonopah mining operator and 
a Winnemucca banker had agreed with the owners to advance this 
payment and take over the property at the same price on the expira- 
tion of Patrick's option. Here was a situation replete with dramatic 
possibilities. The anxious owners already beginning to spend their 
immense windfall; the holder of the original option watching time 


pass on the dial and fortune slipping through his fingers, with 
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each tick of the clock. In the background the second comers wert 
waiting and watching, confident that the coveted property would soon 
fall into their hands. Imagine the importunate messages passing 
out of the desert, each more despairing than the other, and into the 
offices of the Chicago capitalists, to whom such far-off issues seemed 
trivial, yet not to be hastily decided ! 

Under the sage brush slept The Treasure. It alone was serene, 
quiescent and indifferent. If it had been awakened and endowe: 
with the gift of sight and speech, The Treasure might have over 
looked the contention and selected its own favorites, and thus diverted 
into new channels the inevitable flow of its golden stream. It was 
the prize of nature and of time, and the players recked not of it save 
as a counter in their game. The die falls with the click of the tel 
graph key; Chicago “has deposited five thousand dollars to the credit 
of L. L. Patrick to pay the first installment on the purchase of the 
Combination Mine.” It lacked a few minutes of three o'clock in the 
Per 


(on 


banking house at Tonopah when this message was received. 
haps it was The Treasure that spoke after all—who can tell: 
what slight motives and impulses hang the greatest of human «k 
cisions. 

The other chapters in the history of the Combination Mine follow 
swift and fast. Almost the next blast in the shaft discloses bonanza 
ore, and before the second payment was due the entire purchas« 
price of the mine was taken out of the original workings. Boston 
and Chicago joined hands to develop this great property. The crest 
of the hill was covered with a concentrating plant and a stamp-mill 
of the most improved construction. Across the desert pipes were 
laid to a boiling spring, its waters were brought to the mill. and 
proved more than sufficient for its needs, 

Visitors to the Combination mine are taken to the site of the 
original discovery and told the story we have narrated. It seems 
more effective as one looks down into the opening, like the mouth 
of a crater—"“Glory Hole” as it is called—where the workmen can 
be seen far below shoveling the broken quartz into the stopes, from 
whence it is lifted by the neighboring shaft, and automatically fed 
under the stamps and through the chlorination tanks, 

This mine, after enriching Patrick and the eastern shareholders to 
the extent in dividends of nearly a million dollars, has finally been 
joined to its neighbor across the little gulch. The Treasure has 
changed owners for a price, fabulous at least as compared with the 
mess of pottage for which the original prospectors bartered it. But 
with the change of ownership passes away the danger of apex suits, 
that bane of mining camps; and if The Treasure, a little depleted 
after two vears, is glad or sorry, who knows? Certainly not the 


writer of this chronicle 
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: Mercurial Goldfield lies almost at the bottom of the railroad tube. 
Its prosperity fluctuates according to traffic conditions. At the top 
of the tube lies Reno, well watered, housed and comfortable. \t 


the bottom vawns Death Valley full of borax, copper and dead men’s 
bones. If the Lord of the Railway sends us cars, we can fill them 


with gold and after many days, they should return to us laden with 


coal, ice and edibles But if he forgets us, we freeze in winter and 
go parched and hungry through the long summer days. This is a 
condition, not a theory 

During Nevada's interregnum between Comstock and Tonapah, 


1 


these desert railwavs dwindled into dust-streaks. Stockholders 


went without dividends and bond-holders without interest. \n 
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THE GOLDFIELD FIRE OF SEPT. 1907 
oceasional train crawled in those davs as far as Mina from. the 
main line of the Southern Pacific, and beat back slowly against wind 
2 and snow-storms that threatened shipwreck at every mountain 
gorge. Discovery of the Mizpah mine by Jim Butler, on the present 
site of Tonopah, reversed all the old conditions. The profits of th 
Mizpah mine extended the narrow-gauge from Mina to Tonopah, 
and subsequently to Goldfield. Mina is a Turkish word, which be 
ing interpreted means, “Gateway to the Valley of Promis« 
Fortunately for the railroad builders, these remote vallevs soon be 
gan to redeem every promise a thousand fold 
It is good magazine form to abuse the transportation companies, 
4 but these early invaders of the desert had their troubles as well as 
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their problems. They undoubtedly minimized the importance of this 
new territory. They delayed standardizing the old narrow-gauge 
track and providing adequate equipment and_ sufficient sidings. 
Their rates were all the traffic would bear. The Goldfield-Tonapah 
road at the present time about pays its cost in dividends to its stock- 
holders. 

\n interview with the managers in Philadelphia discloses the 
fact that they are very human. They are mine owners as well as 
railroad men. They know the needs of the community. Railroads, 
they say, like mines, are not operated for the health of their owners. 

It is true that during the winter months it took ten days to get a 
ton of coal from Oakland to Goldfield, and the freight charges were 


$10.00 per ton, or $400 per care. This for an ordinary 24-hours’ 
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A PROSPECTOR 


run. But “responsibility was not ours alone,” they allege. “The 
Southern Pacific system, like our own connecting road, was short 
of cars, locomotives and fuel. An unexpected influx of population 
into southern Nevada made such demands upon railroad service that 
the most we could do was to carry ore out and provisions in. Good 
railroad men were hard to obtain. They turned miners and specu- 
lators and abandoned the locomotives on the track to plunge into 
the Walker Indian Reservation and prospect for gold. When over- 
worked locomotives broke down under continuous service, we could 
not obtain new ones from the eastern builders. They refused to ac- 
cept our orders except for six months delivery.” 

Thus runs the railroad managers’ tale. Underneath it lies one 
undeniable fact: The Railroad KiKngs, to whom these Western 


provinces are merely places for their pawns, their knights and their 
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rooks in the railroad game, were, in 1go6, too intent upon their 
moves in the Northwest to provide for the needs of the desert. 

ut the cry of the Mohawk acre is more insistent than that of all 
other ungathered harvests anywhere. It will not be denied. It finds 
an echo in every banking house where gold is weighed in the balane« 
and found wanting. 


} 


Hence these rumors of new railroad projects which now fill the 


air. Wing Harriman, it is said, looks covetously at this Naboth’s 
vinevard. He would like to add to the Southern Pacific system this 
Mizpah tentacle which is slowly feeling its way past the tents of 
Goldfield towards Bullfrog and the Greenwater country It is a 

noving to rule the body, and not one of its litthe members like the 


Goldtield-Tonopah road 
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ON THE WAY TO THE PROSPECT 


Hither also comes with his engineering and surveying corps, 
Gould, by way of Sait Lake and the Western Pacific. There are 
fertile vallevs and rich mining camps between Winnemucea and 
Tonopah. From the south a feeder of the Salt Lake and Los An 
geles road has travelled northward as far as Beatty. By early 
spring it should be bringing goods in from Los Angeles and divid 


Iter with the Southern 


ing the ore shipments to the Salt Lake sme 
Pacific. 

This pursuit of the people who dwell in tents is in amusing con 
trast with the autocratic temper of the managers a few vears ago 
in this country. In those days Hawthorne, the present county seat 
of Esmeralda County, boasted of a branch railroad. The railway 
officials decreed a new townsite some miles removed from the on 


established by the first settlers. The settlers naturally expected a 
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road to come to them. Its managers, well supplied with cheap town- 
lots, refused to meet the old townspeople even half way. “Ii vou 
don't move up to us,” the railroad men said, “we will pull up 
our toy tracks and water-tanks and leave you stranded as before in 
the desert.” “Pull away,” replied the population of the county 
seat. The railroad took the town at its word, folded its rails and 
left the lawyers and judges who are obliged to visit the county seat 
during court terms to travel there over the abandoned road-bed in 
a ramshackle stage—which they do to this day. Let it be noted 
that the State of Nevada has not vet provided itself with a railroad 
commission, that modern weapon against railroad aggression. 


] 


It must have been a remnant of the same feudal spirit which in 


duced the Tonapah road to plant its station a mile and a half from 


a 
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A USEFUL FRIEND TO THE PROSPECTOR 
the town of Goldfield, expecting the town to come to it. This it im- 
iacably declined to do, albeit with much profane increment every 
train-time when compelled to pay two bits to the bus drivers and 
endure the added pangs of a corduroy road, 

When a railroad commission is appointed, one of the first prayers 
of the camp will go up for an improved train service between Gold 
tield and northern points. It should be possible for the traveller to 
arrive and depart by night trains, thus mitigating the asperities of 
the long ride through the desert—in summer hot, dusty and uncom 
fortable, and in winter bleak and depressing. Under such improved 
conditions, however, he will miss the arrival at night, the spectacle 
of innumerable dancing lights around the shaft houses of Milltown, 


the mad race of hacks and busses through the darkness and the 
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) 
“ 


sudden transition from the silence and calm of the outside world 
to the light and tumult of Goldfield streets 
“It is day all dav in the daytime 
\nd there is no night in Creede 
Cy \Warman'’s couplet applied to the Colorado mining camp is 


f chance the sun never 


equally true of Goldfield. In the dominion « 


sets. The faro and stud-poker dealer. the croupier and crap 


thrower, work like miners in eight hour shifts. To the peripatetic 
philosopher, games as they are plaved at Goldfield and the mine, 
offer some analogies. Superficially, the action and atmosphere of 
| 


the temple of chance and the Bourse are similar. Reckless and rest 


less votaries gather in both to watch the fall of the dice or the 
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A PROSPECTOR AT HOME 


rise of quotations. In the Bourse the caller cries out the bids of 
the brokers who press about his rostrum. A secretary records the 
bets, that is, the varying prices of the mining shares that are quoted 
on the board. Shut out by a low railing the excited speculators 
jostle and crowd each other 

During the evening sessions the fair sex is much in evidence. Thi 
seats reserved for the ladies are always filled. The wife of a mine 
owner who has made $5000 over night by aleapin Bullfrog Con 
solidated exchanges views on the market with the daughter of a 
miner. The father has just come off the night shift and brings tales 
1f some new strike in the Diamondfield District. The former swings 
a line of 10,000 or 20,000 shares, the latter is satisfied with the buver's 


option of 100 shares. Salaries of S150 a month attract stenog 
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raphers from every state in the Union, and young and old alike 
speculate with absorbed ardor and varying fortunes. 
‘A mad scene, my masters,” this gambling pit in the midst of a 
desert ! 
“What am | bid?” 2 a 
“What is the stock offered at?” 
‘\ thousand Triangle at 10.” 





“Sold!” 

‘I'll give 11 for any part of 10,000.” 

Such are the cries that startle the night, 

When the market soars, lifted by orders from all parts of the 
world, this pit is a pandemonium. The crowd fills the room and 


overflows on the sidewalk, where a fringe of speculators kneel on 
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AN UNEXPECTED USE OF BARRELS 


the iron grating and shout their bids through the open windows imu 
the basement below. 

Out of this underground room runs a telegraph wire which ikeeps 
the night session of the San Francisco Mining Exchange in constant 
touch with the fluctuations of the local market. 

yy the time this article is in print a direct wire to New York will ? 
have been added, involving arbitrage transactions with the “curb” 
and the mining exchanges of the principal cities of the country. 

When to the surplus money of the factory, shop and field are added 
the funds of capitalists, and investors in every part of the country are 
eager to trade in Nevada mining shares, it is easy to understand 
why brokers grow rich, and one stock exchange is not enough for 


Goldfield. 
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\fter the Northern Pacific corner in IQOl, when that stock 
jumped from $100 to $1,000 per share, the air was full of tales of 
fabulous fortunes won and. lost over night. He was lucky and ex 
ceptional who bought at the bottom and sold at the top. The par 
value of the railroad stock is $100 a share, and that of the Goldfield 
Mohawk $1 a share. The present market value of the mine repre 
sents, therefore, an equivalent of $2000 a share in Northern Pacific 
stock, and the speculator has always been able to realize on his orig- 
inal investment from one hundred to one thousand per cent profit 
Small wonder, then, that the average human animal, who takes to 
gambling as inevitably as ducks to a mill-pond, should be even now 


searching the mining stock reports for another Mohawk. 


Between the Sevila of the pit and the Charybdis of the gaming 
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10,000 ROTTLES WENT TO THE MAKING OF THIS HOME 


table, the average miner, however fortified by union cards, has small 
chance to save either the proceeds of his eight-hour-a-day labor o1 
the rewards of the most strenuous “high grading.” 

In the old Comstock days the fall of the market was carefully 
planned to the end that the high wages paid should regularly return 
to the mine owners and stock manipulators, leaving to the mine 
worker at the end of each vear little besides hopes and regrets. 

History may repeat itself in Goldfield, but thus far miners, as 
well as all other classes of operators, have profited greatly by the 
rise in mining shares. So potent are the subterranean attractions, 
so irresistible the golden lure of stope and cross-cut, that men who 
sit for hours in the poisonous atmosphere of the saloons dealing faro 


will leave the game, not for rest or dissipation, but to go on a day- 
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shift with pick and drill in some ground which they have leased on 
royalty from the owner. 

Kashion, if you can, the dreams and imaginings of such men. 
With what feelings must they regard the blind worshipers of chance 
who crowd around their tables nightly, flinging away by a turn of 
a card or the wheel the earnings of hours of toil. 

Only that is magnificent which is unknown. Neither miner nor 
croupier recks of the percentage against every great coup. Each 1s 
willing to play the other’s game—and both lose in the long run, 

[f the Unions devoted a tithe of the effort they now expend in in- 
creasing wages and shortening hours, to schemes for improving the 
conditions under which their members live and especially enforcing 
habits of saving and thrift instead of reckless prodigality, they would 
show to the world larger reason for existence. But how tame, duil 
and uninteresting would Goldfield, the premier gold camp of the 
world, become by comparison with its present apparelling. 

In long, narrow and low-roofed saloons, glasses unceasingly clink 
over the sweating bar. The man from the Rand stand cheek by 
jowl with the exile from the Yukon, Australia and the Argentines. 
He who was deported from Cripple Creek recites his w rongs to his 
sympathizers in tvypsyv heroic style. If—too common mischance—the 
blind goddess frowns upon the gamester, the house hands out a bar- 
ticket and hope flows again under the spell of renewed potations. 
If money is lacking for lodgings, the saloon offers a refuge. In the 
early morning hours far corners are crowded with rows of prostrate 
revellers to whom a sawdust bed brings brief oblivion. Here shows 
the seamy side of a great mining camp, since for these on the mor 
row the Morgue may be the next resting place. 

Conditions which existed during the fall and winter of 1906 ar« 
not likely to be repeated during the coming year, and this despite an 
impending invasion of newcomers from all quarters of the world. 
The winter was unusually severe and inclement; snow lay in drifts 
for weeks, instead of yielding to the first ravs of the warm Nevada 
sun. Coal and wood sold at prohibitive prices, and no man’s out 
buildings were secure against his neighbor’s imperative demands 
for fuel. 

To add to the general suffering, the daily train, which should 
have arrived in the evening, was delayed for hours between Mina 
and Tonopah by freight wrecks and misplaced switches. 

\fter spending the night in the crowded cars, the arriving pas- 
senger was unable to secure lodgings at any price. Seats around a 
hotel stove brought the price of a room and bath at the Waldorf 
Astoria. The only pretentious hotel was totally destroyed by fire 
with unfortunate loss of life. 

It was a season of unparalleled excitement on the I:xchange and 
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feverish activity among the leasers, those especially who held the 


“open sesame” to the Mohawk Treasure House, and whose oppor- 


tunities of profit waned with the declining vear. Orders for the 
purchase of stock poured in from so many quarters and in such 
amounts that the overworked and exhausted clerical forces of the 
brokers were physically unable to post and balance their books. The 
Stock Exchange was closed for three days. Exchanges have been 
closed in great trading centers, but generally for reasons other than 
the inability of their members to catch up with their business. 

Such was the plight of Goldfield when emissaries of the Eastern 
press flocked down upon her. They came avowedly to spy out th 
land, to expose its pretensions and let the truth and sunshine of the 


outside world into its darkest corners 
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BUCKING THE TIGER 


\ careful digest of the many articles intended for Eastern circu 
lation leaves this impression upon the reader: “Goldfield is a bad 
place to live in and an easy place to die in; it is full of wicked min 
ing brokers, who advertise worthless prospects as mines, and thus 
separate the innocent and unwary from their money at great expense 
of advertising in the very papers whose editors print daily warnings 
against mining shares and tips on the New York Stock Exchange.” 

On the score of accommodations or luxuries of living, this city 
of the desert, as we have shown, leaves much to be desired. Her 
critics forget that she is vet an infant less than three vears old. In 
their swaddling clothes, and at such a tender age, even the great 


cities of the Atlantic Coast were without hostelries supplied with 
PI 
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men roamed about their unlighted streets at night, and even now are 
not wholly exterminated from State, Chestnut and Wall streets. 
The chief difference between Lawson of Boston and Mckenzie of 
Goldfield is that the latter has taken more money out of the ground 
than the former, although thev are both in the mining and _ stock- 
brokerage business. 

You may say that “good wine needs no bush,” but Mchenzie 
carried that bonne bouche, the Francis-Mohawk Lease, from door 
to door in Goldfield and Tonopah before he went to the public and 
secured the capital to sink his shaft on the Mohawk vein. Those 
who read his early advertisements and subscribed for his stock at 


twenty cents on the dollar are now able to secure a profit of 500 per 


cent on their investments. 
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A RocK DRILLING CONTEST 


In these articles we read a great deal about the shady antecedents 
of the heads of certain so-called financial institutions and their min- 
ing properties in various Nevada camps, but we are given no sta- 
tistics of the output of the Goldfield mines, nor any information on 
which we can base a conclusion as to their merit and productiveness. 
In fact, these traveling correspondents, who came into the camp on 
one train and left on the next and spent the intervening time in 
collecting and tabulating stale gossip and hearsay evidence, doing 
their best, by innuendo and suggestion, to write down this new EI- 
dorado, missed the essence and spirit of everything about them. 


The human tide that every hour of the twenty-four ebbs and 


Hows through the streets of Goldfield carries not mere wreckage 
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or flotsam and jetsam. The salt of the earth is here as well as its 
scum. Qn the frontier, a man soon finds his level. No higher type 
of manhood can be found anywhere than these mine owners in a 
camp where it is said ‘a million dollars is the unit of the account 

you hand it over, and it is not polite to ask for any change.” To this 
type belongs Taylor, who sold the control of the Red Top and Jumbo 
mines to Wingfield and Nixon for $1,200,000. There was not a 
scrap of paper to bind the bargain. After the verbal option was 
given, and before it was exercised, the market quotation of the mines 
showed a paper profit of $2,000,000 to the purchasers. Did this ap- 
parent loss on the one side and gain on the other cause Taylor to 


swerve from his word, or, as they say in Nevada, fail to “come 
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ELECTION DAY IN GOLDFIELD 
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through He might easily have demanded and received half a 
million additional if he had chosen to enter the ranks of “welchers,” 
a word which is well understood on the coast since the San Fran 
cisco fire—but Taylor was made of different stuff. It probably never 
occurred to him to “hold-up” or “shake-down”™ his old-time friends, 
who relied on his honor and good faith. 

Myers, “the father of Goldfield.” of Mohawk and Combination 
fame, is made of the same stuff. He passed his word to deliver 
100,000 shares of Mohawk to Carstairs, a Philadelphia capitalist, 
for $400,000 in cash, providing the money was forthcoming in five 
days. Before the end of that time the market price of the stock 


showed a profit to the purchasers of nearly half a million dollars, and 
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a few weeks later the share of the mine which he disposed of for 
$400,000 was worth, in open market, $2,000,000. His precious Mo- 
hawk, which he had held intact since he had located the mine, was 
not deposited in escrow with any bank or trust company. He had 
not received any payment on account, he merely passed his word 
to deliver it under certain conditions. These conditions being com- 
plied with, subsequent gain or loss on either side affected him not at 
all. He probably regretted that he had not asked and received a 
higher price—but he tendered the stock, when and as due, on de- 
mand, There are many more in Goldfield like Myers and Taylor— 
jealous of their word and proof against any temptation to break it. 

Others there are in this mixed throng of money seekers of whom 
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THE MAIN STRERT OF BEATTY 


men say: “Look out for him! He has a shady past; he was in- 
dicted back East, and is out here under an alias, or masquerading 
under some new firm name. His capital consists of unlimited assur- 
ance and investors’ lists, made up of thousands of names of men and 
women of small means who buy mining or other shares, led thereto 
by cunningly worded circulars, which he is an adept in preparing.” 
What will you? These are the jackals and ghouls of every industry 
which catches the public eve. Caveat emptor. These men get only 
the leavings of the honest and law-abiding, and are soon found out 
and passed on to the next camp until the United States gets too hot 
for them, when they turn up in South America or some foreign 
country, using the same arts on new victims everywhere. 

Two questions are asked outside where one meets those whom the 
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fame of Goldfield draws like a magnet: How can | secure a shart 
of its prosperity ? and how long will it last? Judging the future by 
the past, there are as many new fortunes likely to be made in 1907 
as were made in 1906. Unless all signs fail, we are entering upon 
a season of speculative excitement greater than the West has ever 
known. The stakes to be played for in the future will be larger, and 
th small investor and operator must look farther afield. 

Goldfield is not only a great mining camp itself, but the contagion 
and intoxication of rapidly multiplying fortunes induce a kind of 
splendid optimism among the owners. This spirit manifests itself 
in excursions unto the remotest corners of the State, and no district 
is so inhospitable that the touring car of the Goldfield capitalist will 


not seek to explore it at the first rumor of a new strike, 
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SOME NATIVES OF NEVADA 

Goldfield men have developed Fairview, Wonder, Searchlight, 
Round Mountain, Bullfrog, Manhattan, Rose Bud—as far north as 
the copper camps of Ely, and south as far as Greenwater and Death 
Valley. 

Goldfield is no place for the lazy or incompetent. The man of 
constructive imagination who sees opportunity and pursues it with 
out knowing discouragement or fatigue—to such a one this primitive 
life has much to offer. The society of men like himself, the mys 
teries of untrodden deserts, and sky-pi¢rcing mountains, the develop 
ment of natural resources, almost virginal and fresh from the Cre 
ator’s hands. 

Beyond vonder horizon may lie another Tonopah or Goldfield 


with new rewards for the tireless \rgonaut 
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The world wonders at the reports of new strikes following upon 
one the heels of the other in this desert country. Why were these 
discoveries not made by the Mackays, Floods, O’briens and _ their 
followers, who lifted Nevada so high before the world’s gaze less 
than two-score vears ago? This is the reason. Formerly the pros- 
pector, with his faithful burro, journeyed timidly from spring to 
spring, not daring to extend the area of his search beyond a circle a 
few leagues in extent. The great mineral zones of Southern Nevada 
were thus secure from from his excursions. With the advent of the 
railroad new stations with water supplies sprang up. Where for- 
merly one lonely man wended his solitary way through cafion and 
valley, now scores of well-equipped prospecting parties bring back 


tales of new discoveries miles from their base of supplies. As soon 
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AN EARLY TYPE OF HOTEL 


as the news is verified, the capitalist is hurried thither in his automo- 
bile, tents rise as if by magic, water-pipes are laid from the nearest 
creek and the world learns that another mining camp has been tound 
in the desert. 

Under former conditions such rapid development would have 
been impossible. Railroad transportation has wrought this change, 
and as new lines are built and extended, other deposits of silver and 
gold and copper will be found from the development of which will 
spring another crop of millionaires. 

Goldfield is well situated to become the center of this new domain. 
It holds the key to the southern ce: untry. There it seems destined to 
become another Denver. It is not lacking in natural advantages de- 
spite its isolation and present environment. Those who live in it the 


vear around find no fault with the climate. It is neither too hot in 
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summer nor too cold in winter. Those who have taken great fot 
tunes out of the ground are loval and bent upon building a city both 
habitable and attractive. 

[f there was any chance that the new railways planning to reach 
Goldfield would by competition reduce freight rates, the city wouid 
take on a magical growth. The present rates and the high prices of 
labor handicap progress, and in the past men have been too bus\ 


1 


picking money out of the ground to take any thought how they were 
housed and fed 

\s to the permanence of the camp, let those who are doubtful read 
the reports of such well-known geologists and mining engineers as 
John W. Fineh and Charles C. Moore, men who have lived there for 
along enough period to pass an intelligent judgment 


{ roldhic ld, Nev 
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“STRUCK IT AT LAST” 
By E. M. HAMILTON 





fh eleING out of health, | concluded to go camping; so fixed 
% up a one-horse rig, took one of my sons with me and 

i >| started cut for the desert or any place that we migh 
jee t G) happen to go. | fetched up on the north side of An- 
telope Valley, about ninety miles north of Los Angeles. 

Being of an industrious disposition, | commenced to prospect. | 
prospected a little different from most prospectors. [| saw a red 
looking hill on the north side of the valley. I liked the looks of 1, 
so | took my horse and wagon and went in the gulches. They, be 


ing short and steep, were easy to prospect. | took a sack of dirt 
and called it No, 1, leaving a mark so that | could find the place in 
case there was anything in the dirt. | kept this up until | got the 
wagon loaded, then I drove three miles to a place where there was 
water and panned the dirt out. [| found free gold in ail the guiches 
Then | went on the north side of the hill and done the sate. I also 
found gold. | had learned to track Indians in the early times and 
read signs. I looked at that gold. It was rough and lay among 


1 1 


broken stones, not gravel. 


savs to myself, it’s a native of this 
place. Like the Irishman, | had it surrounded, so | was not long 
g the lead. | hay ] ened to find the lead in the barest place. 

] 


There was a dike or large bunch of rock that assaved ahout $35. 


in findin 


per ton. | thought there was gold enough in the dike to pay for a 
two-stamp mill, so | traded places and took money that belonged 
to the family and built the mill. When | came to break up that dike, 
if the gold had been put on with a whitewash brush it could not 
have been much thinner, so I was in debt, mill on hand and n 
pay-rock or ore. I did not give up. | kept on. My money was 
gone and so was my friends. Family helped me for awhile. They 


were short of means of support. My bovs left me. Said there was 


nothing there. | worked all alone, sunk a shaft.on the lead. The 
ore run about $2 per ton. | would carry the ore up on my _ back 
out of the shaft. Sometimes | was so weak | hardly could get a 


sack out of the shaft. I managed to get out about three-quarters 
of a ton. This made a load for the horse. I got out one load per 
dav. | kept this up until I got out about ten tons at the mill, then | 
would take the horse and wagon and gather sage-brush to make fuel 
for the mill. Then I would mill it, get about $20 out of the ten tons 
and bay some more pork and beans and do so again. I mixed sage 
brush with the hay to make it last. I kept this up for about tw 

and one-half veors. | had hopes of finally striking it. There is a 
rule a‘rong miners, if vou have a color, follow it. I finally became 


on 
LO 


worn out financially, physically and almost mentally. If T had 
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hurt, | might have laid there and perished, for there was no one neat 
me. I was about to give up when the idea occurred to me, why, 
go down on a lower level, the lead runs diagonally across the hill. | 
went and looked around. I saw nothine that looked as though it 
had anything in it more than | saw a little clay sticking to the rock 
that looked as if it might be a foot-wall I scratched down with my 
hands and took a handful of dirt where | had water. Found it 
must have had twenty-five cents in the horn. Went back, found it 
scattered all around. Just then, | would not have swapped places 
with Gov. Gage. 1 did not care so much for the money value, but 
[ had triumphed over all difficulties. [| sacked twenty-one tons of 
dirt, had to pick the roots out of it while sacking it. I sent it to the 
Selby Smelting Works. It brought me $4500 net in sixty days. | 


lid not owe anyone a cent. Everything being so unusual, I placed 
myself in the exact position in which | was when I found the gold 


1 } 


in the horn and had a kodak picture taken, which might be titled 
“From Poverty to Wealth” or “Struck It At Last.” I have taken 
out some $200,000 and the mine is hardly commenced to be worked 


1 own the mine all alone. I have been offered large sums of mone, 


for it, but to give me a large sum of money at mv age it would 
cause me lots of trouble, but where it is it causes me no troubk 

Rosamond, Cal 

The photograph to which Mr. Hamilton refers is reproduced as the frontis 
piece of this number of Our West. His account of the circumstances which 
led up to the “strike” is printed verbatim, partly because it is an interesting 
and truthful record of facts—partly as a set-off against the traditions of the 
discovery of great mines by a mule, a boot-heel, or a chance revolver-she 
some of which appear on other pages of this magazine. Chance is a factor i 
the prospector’s life, but the grimmest kind of hard work is r tl re 


conspicuous factor lidit 


SUNSET SEA MOODS 


By EMMA PLATER SEABUR) 


HE mountain ravines are a-dust with gold, 
The sky is amber and pink and rose, 
\nd mirrors its opaline tints with the sea; 
\nd Santa Cruz shines through the gossamer fold 
Of violet mists—while the glad wave flows. 
Bringing the dream of my life to me. 
Black is the beetling cliff and dark is the storm-swept sky: 
The island is shrouded in mist, and the ocean is angry and gray ; 
Only a gleam of light in the sea-gull’s wing on high 
\nd the treacherous wave has seized my dream, and drifted it far 
away. 


Chicago, Ill 
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MYRA OF THE APPLE PIES 
By ELLA DEXTER SOULE 


ples in her lap, their crimson and yellow parings coil- 
ing at her feet. Her song ceased as her father, old and 
bent, came slowly down through the arbor. His cane 
brushed aside the dead leaves that flecked the walk. 
Scarce four feet away he stopped, lifting his hat from his shiny 
pate, and regarded her with stern grey eyes from beneath heavy, 
white brows. 

“That harum-scarum scamp Jack Travers has joined the emigrant 
train that starts west tomorrow! Gold and California! They have 
all gone gold mad. Will none stay to gather corn and pumpkins? 
Bah! They are mad, I tell you.” 

The girl’s knife fell to her feet as she hastily bound up a cut finger 
But she raised her chin and spoke evenly, almost indifferently : 

“Going tomorrow? They will have a hard, cold journey. Luck- 
ily no women or children are in the train. See, father, what a 
host of pies we may have this winter. I have been paring all day.” 

“Yes, yes,” assented the old man, absently. “But where are you 
going ?” 

“Supper time,” she called cheerily over her shoulder, as she 
brushed by him, and the blue dress was lost from sight at a turn 
in the path. 

He sank heavily upon the vacant bench. “Well, well, thank God 
she doesn’t care! Took it as cool! Thank God! I couldn't give her 
up. She is my all.” 

While Myra at her gable window pressed a white, fearful face to 





the pane and gazed at the fast mellowing sky. 

“Out there, out there, with Indians and starvation and death! 
Oh! I cannot bear it. He must not!” and down went the bright 
head on the sill. 

At twilight she heard his whistle. Her father, silhouetted against 
the west window, was nodding in his chair. Down through the 
blighted garden she came. 

“Myra!” 

“Jack!” 

“They told you?” 

“Yes! Must you?” 

“Oh, I must. And little girl, Myra, you'll wait for me? I'll bring 
gold when I come. And I—there, there, don't cry, little girl. How 
hot your cheek is! Well, put your head here and cry if you must. 
We'll not talk of it now.” 

Later when the pale little moon had long dropped out of sight, 
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in the deeper darknes sshe slowly retraced her steps, alone, her face 
wet with her tears and his. 

Months dragged by. Yes, months and years. The old man grew 
more feeble and querulous. Myra always devoted, singing soft and 
low at her work, or standing at sunset gazing thoughtfully off to 
the west-land, her cheeks like the apple blooms, eyes shadowy, and 
hair blown on her temples. ’ 

Occasionally the monotonous quiet and peace of the little village 
was broken by the return of some of its wanderers. Tales they 
brought of wondrous wealth to be had for just the taking. Tales 
there were, too, of sickness and death and attack by treacherous 
savages—of pitiful chapters read in the tumble-down, deserted 
wagons out on the trackless prairie. 

In Myra’s little Bible she tucked a letter—dim and torn with many 
readings and tears, and worn over her heart till it became so tattered 
that she laid it in its sacred place to be touched tenderly. No need 
to read it—every word was written on her heart. One letter ‘n two 
long years of waiting! The goal had been reached. He was well. 
He hadn’t found wealth yet, but it was surely coming. 

Then one day the sunset brought him, big, bronzed and handsome. 
She felt so little beside him, and half afraid. All about him breathed 
the spirit of the great West. Already he was nest-building. So : 
many had come to get wives and families to join them out there in ; 
God’s Country. Myra’s heart leaped glad at the thought, then 
stopped at the sound of her father’s cane tap, tapping, on the arbor 





walk. 

Then she fought the battle as old as the world itself between Love 
and Duty. She chose to stay with the cross old man, while her 
heart, breaking, followed her lover back over his weary journey. 

Sunset again—this time far to the west. Three horsemen urged 
their tired ponies over the grassy sod of beautiful Shasta Valley 
toward the blue rim 9f hills in the west. At their base, just beyond 
a lower ridge, dark with its growth of scrubby oaks, nestled the 
straggling town of Yreka. Just a city of shacks and glimmering 
tents, the metropolis of Northern California in the early fifties; the 
goal of the gold-seeker and home-gainer who left native town and 
childhood scenes to carve for himself his destiny in the new rugged ‘ 
country. 

Weariness and disappointment were written on the three faces. A 
long, hard chase of hours had been fruitless, and as they retraced 
their tracks of the morning they spoke in no mild terms of the culprit 
who had so eluded capture and punishment. On the previous day a 
Mexican prospector had driven from camp two of the best pack- 
animals in the West. Hours later, a boy of the tribe from which 
the town of Yreka derived its name told, by signs and broken words, 
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of the stealing. There had been mounting in haste. The party, upon 
reaching Butcher Hill, two miles east of the town, had divided, tak- 
ing several trails. 

The three had found tracks and ridden madly in pursuit. But far 
down on the timbered banks of the McCloud they had lost the trail, 
and fearing attack from some hostile tribe upon so small a company 
of white men, they were compelled to turn their horses reluctantly 
toward the north. 

On a swelling slope they stoppe dto rest their tired horses. The 
younger of the trio lifted his wide hat from his damp hair and hung 
it on his saddle-horn, letting his eyes wander over the panorama 
before them. Mt. Shasta’s head of perpetual snow still reared itself 
in the sunshine, though its timbered base had long rested in deep 
purple shadow. Dusk had begun to hover over all the lowland. 
“Goose Nest,” to the right, was frosted with the touch of the first 
fall of snow, and the beautiful Siskiyous, still further north, reflected 
the glory of the after-glow in their snow-filled gorges. 

Countless dark, ill-shapen volcanic hills nestled at Shasta’s base, 
low, brown and bare, skirting the valley. Silvery green were the 
patches of wild oats, shoulder high, beside the darker green of the 
natural meadow-grass. A quarter of a mile from where they sat, 
resting, the bleam of the river ford could be seen through grey wil- 
lows and rustling cottonwoods. As their eyes reached it a cry broke 
almost simultaneously from their lips. “A train!” cried the younger. 
“Emigrants! Two, four, six, seven wagons and a goodly drove of 
cattle. Hurrah!” And torgetting his pony’s need of rest he drove 
home his spurs and was off like the wind. His companions, scarcely 
less eager, followed. 

Men whose faces they had never before seen, they met like broth- 
ers; while the women and children, browned and tired and ragged 
from travel, gathered eagerly round at sight of welcoming white 
faces. 

Months had passed on the road; some of their number slept by 
the way; their cattle were bony and footsore; the number of their 
wagons sadly diminished; yet, they gave joyful thanks to God at 
the journey’s ending. 

Around a crackling fire the men smoked and told tales of their 
travel, while the darkness fel] and the children, one by one, were 
tucked to rest in the rickety old wagons. Travers—for he was the 
one who had first reached the camp—asked eager hurried questions 
of a grizzled old man from Ohio and the vicinity where his own 
boyhood had passed. 

“And old man Long—did you know him?” 

“Who? Old Henry? Oh, yes, but he died more than a year 
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“And his daughter?” Travers could scarcely force his lips to 
ask. The burden of three years of separation was so crushingly 
heavy. 

“You mean Myra, the gal that makes the best pies in the country? 
Why, she’s with us now over there with the women and brats.” He 
pointed over his shoulder to the glow of the second fire within the 
circle of wagons. 

Travers sprang to his feet, the blood booming in his ears. Myra! 
Coming to him! Then, out on the night air there sounded a pitiful 
low wail. 

“What’s that?” asked one of the circle. “A panther?” 

“Naw; that’s Myra’s baby,” answered the old man. “The little 
brat has cried for the last four nights, till none of us could sleep. 
It isn’t going to live, but you can’t tell her.” 

Her baby! Then she was another’s, and it was not to him she 
was coming! He stumbled off in the darkness, till, almost within 
the other circle of light, he stopped. 

She sat on the ground, quite close to the blaze, rocking herself 
gently backward and forward, with the tiny wailing form on her 
breast. Her hair, loosened and falling, hid her face and covered her 
arms and shoulders. Soft and low she sang a wordiess, tender 
lullaby. To the right some half a dozen of the other children played, 
barefooted, in the fire-light. Large, washed, white pebbles from the 
river-bank formed a miniature emigrant train, while on a pile of turf 
some brown burs were the Indians, watching. 

Thus they lived again the days of thrilling anxiety, crossing the 
Modoc country and rounding Indian Point. Now, that they had 
gained a peaceful country claimed by neither the Scott Valley nor 
Modoc tribes, their elders tried to forget the last week of peril, 
while the children with keen delight rehearsed its horrors. 

At the sight of Myra, Travers groaned aloud and the children 
heard. One of them saw him and ran to Myra, crying, “Myra! 
Myra! I see an Indian standing, watching you!” 

Myra raised her head and looked straight toward him, but the 
firelight blinded her so that she saw nothing. Unconsciously he 
stepped toward her, his arms out, his heart drawn by her dear 
beauty. 

“T see nothing,” she said slowly. “You are nervous from your 
horrid games. Go tell one of the men, that they may be more watch-- 
ful. I am nervous myself. Often I hear someone calling me softly. 
Someone”—then the baby wailed, and her face bent low, shaded 
again by her hair as she held the tiny sufferer to her face for warmth 
and comfort. 

Travers stumbled away through the tall grass to where his pony 
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was feeding. He fumbled with the bridle, then silently rode out 
into the night. 

In the solitude of the tangled woodland a man beat over a rushing 
stream. The claim was panning unusually well, but his shoulders 
stooped in a weary fashion, his eye had lost its light, save the gleam 
of the gold-seeker, and about his mouth new lines had formed to rob 
it of its boyishness. Through the leafless branches the first rays of 
the sun fell and played in the water at his feet. He stopped, straight- 
ened and squinted at the sky. “Noon,” he muttered. The horse- 
shoe bend of the mountain about Humbug Creek hid it in shadow till 


the day was half over. 

He gathered his washings, then silently kindled a fire, placed a 
blackened pot upon it and moved about preparing the meal, mean- 
while often glancing down the trail toward the gap in the moun- 
tain. Presently a man’s form swung into sight, leading a heavily 
packed pony. 

“Hello, Jack!’ he cried as soon as he sighted the camp. “I 
thought I must find you here after hunting the town over. What 
possessed you to leave me without a word? I expect you'll leave me 
alone in the diggings some day without so much as “good-bye.’” 

“No danger,” laughed the other grimly. “It is paying too well at 
present.” And he passed over to him the little canvas sack, heavy 
with nuggets and “dust.” An oath of astonishment broke from 
Sterling's lips and he would have turned at once to the mine, but 
the whinny of his tired horse brought him back to the present and 
its duties. 

As the load was disposed of, Sterling kept up a constant flow of 
comment on the quality of provisions he had purchased and their 
price, furnishing bits of mining gossip he had heard in Yreka. If 
he detected a new note in his companion’s voice and manner, or 
rather the absence of the old ring, he made no sign, though he 
glanced at him shrewdly from time to time. 

If there was one person Jim Sterling loved, it was the boy Jack 
Travers. He had been drawn to him first by his reckless daring in 
an Indian skirmish in which they had both figured. Later, the cords 
of attraction were changed to chains of real affection by daily com- 
panionship with one whose sense of humor and cheerful courage 
were so potent. For almost two years they had mined together 
about Yreka, and now upon the Humbug. 

When they had finished their meat and coffee Sterling produced 
with a great air of mystery a package well wrapped in a home-made 
sack, or poke, of which, to his disappointment, Travers took not the 
slightest heed, buried for the moment in sightless reverie. 

“See here, boy,” he chuckled; “I have something to make your 
mouth water. It took the ‘dust’ to buy it, but it’s worth it. If | 
hadn't been the unselfish mortal that I am, you wouldn't be getting 
a smell now to pay you for your base desertion out there last week 
in the valley. But see!” 

Here he held before the other's eyes a big, old-fashioned, home- 
made dried apple pie, the amber juice oozing thorugh its golden 
crust. Travers caught it and gazed at it. 
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Every dent and tracing on its surface were as familiar to him as 
the writing from the little hand that hade it. His grasp loosened and 
he let it slip, first to his knee, then to the carpet of dead leaves at 
his side. Down went his head on his arms, and, choking, long- 
pent-up sobs shook him. Sterling’s own eyes were blurred as he 
looked away. 

“Homesick, old chap?’ he laughed tenderly in a voice so husky it 
could scarcely be his own. “I declare, it made me so! Homesick 
as a dog, and I have knocked about so long I had quite forgotten | 
ever had a home. The boys are all wild about them—only one to 
the man—and they stand in line before the shack and watch her 
through the window, taking them from the oven all smelly and hot. 
Lord! you should see her—pretty as a picture—big eyes and her 
hair all fluffy about her face. She makes a pretense of putting it 
back. But it won't stay, no more than her dimples will stay hid. 
She has got a fortune in those sacks she brought clear from Ohio. 
Why, boy, that’s your State. Maybe vou climbed the very trees that 
grew those apples.” 

Travers had not raised his head, but the other saw he was listen- 
ing, breathless. Delighted at his success, he continued: “Seems her 
old daddy died and she had no one left, so she came with some 
friends of hers out here to find a harum-scarum chap that got her 
promise years ago. Not a fellow in camp but has laid himself and 
his ‘dust’ at her feet. But she shakes her head and thanks them 
that sweet. ‘Myra of the apple pies, they call her. Myra! That's 
a pretty name,” he mused. “I'll warrant that fellow of hers has him 
a squaw down on the Klamath, and a cabin full of little brown half- 
breeds.” 

Travers lifted a tense, tear-stained face. “But the baby?” he de- 
manded hoarsely. 

“I was coming to that,” spoke the other, failing to marvel at the 
other’s knowledge of it. 

“You remember Indian Point, way out in the Butte Creek coun- 
try? Well, as the train was crawling along out there, who should 
they spy but a white man, afoot, and in his arms he carried a tiny, 
half-starved baby. Its mother had died, and he, crazy with grief, 
had left her in the wagon and was wandering about, bareheaded. 
Of course they fed and nursed them, but the fever was in his veins 
and he died the next morning, just as they sighted his wagon, away 
from the trail and the buzzards about it. 

“They buried them there and Myra took the baby for hers. Poor 
little fellow, he flickered out, too, that night at the ford, and—what 
has struck you, boy!” 

Travers had sprung to his feet, shook his shoulders as if to rid 
them of a giant's load, then bounded to where his horse was feeding. 
With feverish haste he commenced to buckle the bridle caught from 
the crotch of a near-by tree. 

Hold on!” cried Sterling in alarm. “Stop and have a bit of her 
pie—you haven't touched it.” 

“Don’t stop me! I am going to her!” 

The bushes swayed behind him, and, closing, shut him from sight. 
Sterling stared after him, speechless. 

Then slowly he stooped, and rescued the precious pie. 

Little Shasta, Cal. 
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II. 
Ir HE fragrance of orange blossoms thickens the orchard 
air Linnets keep up a constant twittering. Nest- 








| building everywhere. Cherokee roses in prime. 
Prickly pear cactus blooming freely. Give me the 
cactus—that indomitable King of the Drought! It is 
more an intrinsic plant of California than any other. The home and 
larder of the rabbits, in time of famine, and the refuge of quail and 
all small, timid, unprotected folk, who seek its strong barricade of 
thorns with assurance of protection, it sprawls easily over our great, 
bare hills at its infinite leisure, drinking the dews by night and 
catching the sunshine in its blossoms by day. Those creamy flower- 
cups—what distilled and concentrated sunshine they contain! The 
air about them is heavy with the indescribably strong, ripe perfume 
they exhale. Gnats and flies are apt to seek its enchantment and 
one often finds them in stupors of ecstasy sunk down among the 
stamens, having tasted too freely of the wine of its intoxicating 
sweetness. 

Found Hall Dudley at work in his east pasture as I came up 
through the valley. 

“Good morning,” he said, and stopped plowing. 

When people who are employed for themselves are willing to 
knock off work for a chat, it is a good sign. Nothing is more ad- 
mirable than a little leisure in affairs—it harbors self-respect. Busi- 
ness too often means mere busy-ness. Is it not Euripedes who says 
that “Zeus hates busybodies and those who do too much?” 

I did little more than return his greeting; but he stood still, look- 
ing at me curiously, as if he found me as peculiar a specimen as the 
cactus bloom I was carrying. He has a level, impersonal, quizzical 
glance that is wholly unique, and | have often wondered what he dis- 
covered by it. His eyes are deeply shadowed and give the impres- 
sion of recesses from within which he gazes. It is said that from the 
deepest pits one can best see the stars. His sight goes beyond sur- 
faces, of that I am sure. 

February 7th. 

White forget-me-nots in bloom. Are not white flowers a synthe- 
sis of all hues, containing them all in solution? They are like great, 
white souls of purity and warmth, whose experiences of many dyes 
are fused at last in the harmonious tone of a strong, white life. 
Chickweed seeded, and the hills a mahogany brown with the seed- 


cases. Humming-birds mating. Their delicate whirr over the blos- 
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soms is like some fairy sewing-machine. They are planning their 
nests and spying out the good locations. There is a fine green-and- 
gold pair seriously considering a home in the honeysuckle of the 
south verandah. I hope they finally decide to take it for the season. 

Mr. Dudley tells me he has a humming-bird’s nest in an orange 
tree close by their house. It contains two eggs, very small and 
white—evidently the variety known as Allen’s. 

“Old-man” is covering the hills with a delicate grey-green. It 
has put out new shoots below the old dead shafts that remain gaunt 
and ragged from the seven years’ drought—the stacked arms of that 
most memorable siege. The new stems shoot above the old stalks 
bravely and with better footing, like strong souls determined “to 
rise on their dead selves to higher things.” 

I love, on these warm, soft mornings, to lie on the great slope 
of some valley-fronting hill and to soak in the sunshine. I would 
learn repose of the granite boulders, whose faces are scarred but 
never wrinkled. The rattlesnakes lie coiled and unblinking upon 
their warm tops, and little painted-metal lizards flash iridescent 
in the sun. How soothing to the eye is the grey of rocks and of all 
ancient, weather-beaten things; a neutral color, tolerant of shifting 
light and shade; it gives a repose that harmonizes, blends and sus- 
tains all the rest—a fit background for the gay tones of passing wild- 
flowers. It is the color of things that are meant to last—the sym- 
bol, perhaps, of eternity. 

What moderation we learn from these slow-crumbling, leisurely 
rocks! Their millenniums of growth, their zons of maturity and 
disintegration ; such seasons of heat and cold, of drought and flood, 
as have passed them by—yet all as lightly as the shadow of a cloud 
floating across the valley. In their sure growth Time enters not, 
for it is not. Duration is only a word, if we were but undeceived! 

I love them, the rocks—the great, ample, sufficing rocks on whose 
stout hearts I may lie and feel all things come sweet and true again. 
Centuries and zons pass, and what are they? I do not know that 
they are longer in the sum of eternity than the lark’s song, which 
rises from the mist-laden valley to me on my rock of the hill. And 
lying here so close against this gray, hard stone, whose very life is 
yet kin to my own, I do not know that I am younger than itself. 

In the thick weeds at the boulder’s foot, one little cricket is sing- 
ing to himself. A shrill, homely, humble little song; he is pleasing 
himself as naturally and unconsciously as a child. I am sure if I 
were quite awake or had ever been awakened I could understand 
what he says; it is near and integral as the blood in my veins. I 
do not think there is the slightest doubt but that he and I are one. 

The pungent odor of wild herbs is strangely affecting. A crushed 
bur-teasel leaf; a sprig of “old-man,” rolled between the fingers; a 
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bite of caraway; their strength is of the strength of Nature herself 
and suggests an endless bounty—a perpetual vigor. 

The humble weeds, with tiny, inconspicuous blossoms, whose 
foliage carpets the hills, but whom no one notices or loves; the little 
delicately formed flowers, each part complete in tiny perfection, 
whom no one sees; each like the heart of some common man lost in 
the crowd, but true to itself, as Nature ordains, these—I love. Little 
pale alfilerilla stars, so soon bleached; the tiny yellow blooms of the 
burr-clover; and little, homely, earth-loving plants unnamed and 
unnoticed. 

Bladderpod and loco-weed are in full flower and seeding pro- 
fusely. Their pods are as plump and vivacious as a rooster’s wat- 
tles; one would suppose they had a mission in life, they grow so 
confidently—yet everyone dislikes them. The loco is the greatest 
bane of the cattlemen and bladderpod has a vile, gaudy flower, to 
know which is to suspect the existence of sin and a whole moral 
world in vegetable life, such impure, ill-conditioned life as it sug- 
gests. 

February 12th. 

Mrs. Dudley called this afternoon. It takes a long time to get 
acquainted with deep-hearted people, just as it requires more than 
twenty minutes to cook large potatoes, but I do not wish to hurry 
my friendships nor slice my vegetables; trusting for a finer, mealier 
product from a little moderation and leisure in affairs. 

I am going to enjoy her very much, of that I am sure, although 
I am yet hardly beyond the border-line of her reserves. 

Set the white Wyandotte hen this morning. 

February 14th. 

Last night a frog under my window sang and sang his orison to 
the night and the stars. Such a husky, mellow note; sturdy and rank 
as the weeds in which he lay, and full of a cheerful courage, as one 
who said confidently to all the world, “It is true! It is true! It is 
true!” Like most enthusiasts, his argument was at the last only 
an assertion, but I for one was convinced. I, at least, believed him; 
and in the end, who is not convinced by sincerity? There is no 
withstanding it. Later, shifting his position and freshening his 
ardor, he sang out boldly and with a note of surprise, “Sure enough! 
Sure enough! Sure enough!” We never know the limitations of 
our faith until by wider revelations we rise to firmer levels. I fell 
asleep, his glad recitative in my ears. 

What noble truth cheered his cold heart, sitting there in the damp 
and the dark, that he should shame the devotion of my freshest hours 
by his faith? There may be a health and a dawning to some rare 
souls in the very circunistances that only serve to call down our 


night. 
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February 17th. 

The meadow-lark’s song breaks out on these still mornings, like 
the bursting bubble from some hidden spring of melody. I would 
search for the Spring of Song. I think it is the same that Ponce 
de Leon sought to renew his youth—the fountain of immortal vigor 
and perpetual youth. Certainly no lark ever yet grew old. 

I have frequently noticed that the mocking-birds chirp up pleas- 
antly just before or after a rain, at dawn or sunset, moonrise or at 
the bursting of sunlight through clouds. They seem delighted at 
any change on the face of Nature, and hasten, like excited little 
children, to spread the news as fast as they can. 

The jagged peaks of the mountains are obscured this morning by 
a soft mattress of feathery clouds. What a delightful couch upon 
which to stretch one’s self, along the tops of them! Nature is airing 
and shaking up her bolster before settling down for the summer. 
How ample and inviting the Table Mountains look in the white 
light. Whose luncheon were they built to hold? They do not look 
oversized, but are in just proportion to out-of-doors. Men seem 
to creep about at their base. Who will crawi among the gods at 
their banquet, and gather a few crumbs dropped from the summits, 
or a sip of ambrosia, to carry back to the ant-hills of men? 

I have many times suspected California to be the lately inhabited 
abode of the gods. Sometimes I fancy I catch the white of a trail- 
and who knows when they 





ing robe over the cloud-capped peaks 
may again return? (Perhaps when we have grown large enough 
to receive them.) The vastness of the plan is quite out of propor- 
tion to our petty occupancy. 
February 23d. 

This evening, at sunset, I was out watching the Arizona arioles 
feeding their babies in a swinging nest woven in the leaf of a palm 
tree; and later wandered on to the west knoll, where, since old 
time, has lived a fine colony of ground-owls. The owls were all at 
their burrows, resting like Adam in the cool of the day and enjoying 
the fall of the dusk. The old ones rumpled their necks pompously 
and courtesied finely, their great, fierce, yellow eyes fairly boring 
through the deepening twilight; but the little ones, after ranging 
up alongside, exactly as if they posed for a family photograph, were 
suddenly smitten either with fear or embarrassment and tumbled 
ignominiously down the hole, leaving the burden of hospitality on 
older heads. 

Continuing my walk to a hill on the west, I stood a long while 
watching the solemn fall of the night over the marsh and the sea. 

Far away over the valley came that lone, wierd, terrified cry, the 
inimitable hunger-call of the coyote. So high and thin and piercing, 
it ripples icily along the nerves, like the cold touch of bared steel, 
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and leaves, as it ceases, a very prick of sound on the aching silence 
of the night. It is like the voice of the one lost and damned and 
I can never hear it without emotion. 

As the dark drew on, the owls began to hoot to each other across 
the mist-filled spaces. Since a child I have always listened to this 
wild, wise, mournful wail of the burrowing owl as to the inspired 
oracle of some holy hermit of the hills. I do not know what it 
means, but it is fraught with all the loneliness that besets the human 
soul, when first it learns the isolation of personality. 

Presently, into the great, empty vault of the sky, like the slow 
entrance of heaven’s mighty choristers, a few large, golden stars 
slipped into place; and far away over the mist-capped mountains, 
heralding the approach of that white and magic priestess of the 
night, came the pale, tender radiance of the rising moon. 

February 26th. 

This morning, coming down stairs, I was met at the foot by the 
grinning Chinese cook. He handed me a covered basket, brought, 
as he explained, an hour ago, and “by a man.” Eastern phlegm 
revealed no more and I lifted the cover. 

There, fast asleep, and snoring gently, lay a warm, furry ball. It 
was the shaggy, large-headed kitten of a wild-cat. I cannot see a 
kitten without a thrill—they are as exciting as a colored baby, and 
I instantly snatched him up. He spat and bristled most adorably, 
but my attention was diverted by the discovery of a card on a cord 
around his neck. It read: 

““*Man tames nature only that he may at last make her more free 
even than he found her.’ 

“Keep him, please! He wants to be free.” 

It was from Hall Dudley. I shall keep him, but I do not want him 
too tame. And what does he mean by freeing him? 

I shall call him Bacchus, because Bacchus was the most thoroughly 
whole-spirited, unbreakable ‘ad in the whole chronology—and I do 
not doubt he would have been born, like the kitten, in America, if he 
had been given the chance. 

I have pinned the card in a corner of my mirror and shall read it 
occasionally. It rather pleases me. 

Is it true, then, that there is a sense in which untamed nature 
is not free? 

February 28th. 

Such a morning as tempted Proserpine to the meadows, such 
glorious promise is in all Nature. These rare moments of the early 
hours will live forever, and however the echoing dark may shut 
them from our sight, they but follow Aurora, and it is we who are 
left behind. 
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Nature now expresses her mood in a veritable and most audible 
song of joy. Who can fail to respond to the almost human laughter 
that ripples with a light breeze over the dew-sprinkled, sparkling 
hills, the shade-flecked valleys and the twinkling sheen of the water 
as it murmurs musically against the clean-swept sand? 

Over all is the benediction of the sun, his light, like a living pres- 
ence, pure, warm and delicious over and through all. Sunshine— 
sunshine, clean and white; purifying, revivifying and at last har- 
monizing all into the great theme of the day’s Te Deum. 

Who can come suddenly upon a broad field of the little yellow 
daisies, now blooming, without emotion? They are massed so gor- 
geously and on so prodigal a plan, a very cloth of gold, fit covering 
for this land of precious mineral and priceless golden sunshine. But 
ever this gilded flooring reminds me of the unexplored, unsought, 
and unfound riches that miner has yet to uncover. Where is the 
divinely appointed man who shall strike the true mother-lead to the 
spiritual wealth of this land? I see the faint hint and promise of it 
in the far-beckoning and misty horizon. I feel the whispered breath 
of it in the friendly breeze that loiters long ere it passes and linger- 
ing in the tall grasses would leave a meaning and whisper soft its 
secret to some lowly listening ear; but most of all, in the fathomless 
depths of over-arching blue, there is a wonder and a glory to which 
spotted man may not lift his eyes unrebuked—too full it is of the 
majesty of God. 


“O Earth! thou hast not any wind that blows 
Which is not music: every weed of thine 
Pressed rightly, flows with aromatic wine; 

And every humble hedge-row flower that grows, 
And every little brown bird that doth sing, 

Has something greater than itself, and bears 

A living Word to every living thing, 

Albeit it holds the Message unawares. 


All shapes and sounds have something which is not 
Of them: A Spirit broods amid the grass; 

Vague outlines of the Everlasting Thought 

Lie in the melting shadows as they pass; 

The touch of an Eternal Presence thrills 

The fringes of the sunsets and the hills.” 


I do not doubt but that California belongs to the Sun. She has 
more sunlight, more warm, white, odorized sunshine than any other 
habitable land. Yet she does not shrivel under a blazing sky, nor 
glimmer mistily through murky heat, but tingles warmly and whole- 
somely under a high, steady, serene warmth and lies white and calm 
under the Sun’s great watchful eye. She is the all-prized darling 
of Mars and I think Phoebus quickens his pace a little as he sweeps 
across the Sierra Nevada mountains of a morning. 


National City, Cal. 
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THE RACE FOR THE SUNBEAM 
By PAULINE W. WORTH 
HE desert sun, sinking over the horizon, left a glory of 
crimson, turquois and gold, changing as if my magic, 

the monotonous brown of the barren hills to such a 

beauty as defies an artist’s uttermost skill. The last 

rays lingered caressingly upon a pile of ore—ore that 
looked as if it were solidified sunbeams, for it glittered and smiled 
back at the sun, seemingly recognizing relationship—ore with riches 
untold, laid bare by the faithful pick of the weary, almost discour- 
aged, prospectors. Gold enough in sight to make a man mad— 
unbounded wealth, which meant the reward of years of privation 
and hardships and the realization of long deferred hopes. 

By the side of this wonderful gift of Mother Earth, stood two 
men—the one, upright and compelling, with a steady blue eye that 
could look squarely at any man; the other, stooped and shrinking, 
with a shifting eye that evaded the direct look of his own dog. 

They looked into one another’s eyes, each feeling the question that 
was in the other’s mind. The taller man spoke first: 

“T guess it’s up to us, Hank, what do you think? 

The little man shifted from one foot to the other. “What’s up 
to us? ‘Nothing but to cash in a little of this dope we-ve hit, I 





reckon.” 
“Now, don’t try to retrench, Hank, because that don’t go with 


me. You know when you tried to do away with me last winter, 
when you thought you had found the pay dirt, you queered your- 
self for a pardner, and it’s been only the fear of this, 45 that has 
kept you decent this long. This little document, signed up by us 
both, is what we go on now. I am willing to give you a square deal 
on it and we'll start tonight. I will just read this over before we 
start. Understand you keep your hand out of reach of this paper. 
If you make a move while I’m reading it, Ill plug you.” 

The man sullenly moved away a few yards, while the other pro- 
duced from a buckskin wallet a piece of brown paper, from which 
he read: 

“We, the undersigned, do make this agreement, that when we 
uncover pay ore we will start from this camp at the same time, 
going in whatever direction we choose, and that the first man who 
places upon the dump ten thousand dollars ($10,000) he shall be 
the sole owner of the aforesaid claim. The other party agrees to 
accept the ten thousand dollars as payment in full for his share. 

“Signed PRICE HOWARD. 
“HENRY BASHFORD.” 


“I think you understand that all right, Hank. Of course, not be- 
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ing versed in law, it possibly does not sound as legal, or has not 
as much form as it should have, but I think it will hold without 
any trouble. There is no use to mince matters any, Hank—we are 
pardners, but not friends. There is no need for me to tell you my 
opinion of you. You know what that is. You may be hung some 
day for murder, but never for killing a man in a fight. The man 
who falls from your gun will have the bullet in his back.” 

“Guess you haven’t much edge to go on. If I remember correctly, 
some ten years ago you wasn’t above a little game of chance, with 
a rattle of chips to it, yourself.” 

“In this country it isn’t what a man once was, Hank, it’s what he 
now is. But we are wasting time. It is now half past four—at 
five we leave this camp. I don’t know which way you are going. I 
am going to Goldfield. We will both have to walk, but we can come 
back any way that we see fit.” 

The men worked silently, covering the ore so recently uncovered, 
making the camp look like an abandoned one. 

Just at five each man swung his canteen over his shoulder and 
faced in opposite directions. Hank called back over his shoulder: 
“Kid, I’m thinking that you'll have a run for your money. I've got 
eight miles the best of you.” 

Howard volunteered no answer, but struck out with long, easy 
strides across the desert. Sixty miles against Hank’s fifty-two! 
Would he make it? The months of prospecting, with their days and 
days of walking, were now showing their effect, and mile after mile 
was covered without causing any fatigue. 

The moon rose after a while, drenching in a soft, white blaze the 
stretch of echoless, shadowless waste that lay before, taking away a 
part of the loneliness that enveloped him. Surely he was in a world 
apart, a great recumbent, sleeping world; not a leaf or twig to 
catch the faint south wind; not a bird, or any living thing to mur- 
mur drowsily at his passing. But, strange to say, the man’s thoughts 
were far from the scene before him, far from his treacherous pard- 
ner, and far from the new wealth that was hanging in the balance. 
All these things vanished, as had the colors of the sunset, and left his 
thoughts in a little four-roomed adobe house in the town toward 
which his face was set. There he could see a brown-eyed, brown- 
haired girl, with a sweet wistful face. He was wondering whether 
he dared delay long enough to see her and get one kiss from the 
pure, sweet lips, but he knew that even ten minutes lost might mean 
failure and the strong heart within him decided that his duty lay 
in securing that fortune that he might reward her patient waiting, 
faith and loyalty. 

His muscles grew sore and finally numb until his whole body was 
like some automatic machine that could not stop. The myriad 
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indefinable noises seemed to be chanting to him, “Hurry! hurry!” 
The sand grew heavy and his feet heavier ; he wondered momentarily 
where he was going—then he remembered and he wondered how 
many weeks he had been walking. Once a coyote barked and it, 
too, said “Hurry!” and he tried to walk faster. 

Reaching into his hip pocket for his handkerchief, he felt the 
specimens he was carrying in, and the contact with them gave him 
renewed courage. The sharp, cold air struck him, and shivering he 
drew his coat together and buttoned it, wondering why he had not 
thought of it before. 

At last the lights of Goldfield came into sight and his heart leaped. 
Only a few more miles, but each mile now seemed a league. 

On and on he pressed until Main street was reached, then he 
stopped. He pulled out his watch and noted the time. In a dazed 
way he stood watching the second-hand revolving, then he felt a 
friendly slap on the shoulder and heard a familiar voice saying: 
“Hello, Price, old man! When did you get in? How’s the pros- 
pect? You look fagged out.” 

“George!” His hand grasped that of his friend in an iron grasp 
“You are the man I have walked thirty miles to see. I need you.” 

“All right. I am yours to command. But don’t stand here! 
Come up to my office. You haven't been here since this building 
was up, have you?” 

Howard sank into a gratefully luxurious office chair, and imme- 
diately began to tell his story to his friend. When he had finished, 
he said, “Can you get ten thousand dollars for me inside of an 
hour ?” 

The serenity of his friend was as unruffled as if he had been asked 
the time of day or to have a cigar. He sat for a moment in deep 
thought and then answered, “I will have to hustle a little, if I do. 
Don’t suppose a check would do, would it?” 

“No, it has to be currency. And for God’s sake, hurry! Hank 
has eight miles the best of me, and it’s millions at stake—mil- 
lions !” 

“There's a bottle of ‘Old Taylor’ in the other room; you'd better 
take a drop. I'll be back soon. Make yourself comfortable.” 

The last few words were all but lost on Howard, who was 
already falling asleep. He was aroused in a short time by his 
friend’s voice saying, “Here you are, old boy! <A bunch of fellows 
were going into ‘Frisco in the morning and I just delayed them one 
day. What they had made a pretty neat jackpot, and it was easy to 
make up the rest. My machine will be here in a minute and you 
can sleep in the back seat. I will wake you up only long enough 
to get directions.” 

Howard put the packet of bills on the inside of his friend’s shirt, 
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then gave his hand to his friend. “Thank you, old man, and thank 
you for the offer of the machine ; but there is a possibility of even the 
best automobile breaking down, and there is no possibility of my 
little pinto’s breaking down. I'll phone to the stable and they'll 
have her ready by the time I get there. You know I left her here 
for—for the use of a friend of mine. I would rather trust to a 
fagged-out horse than a disabled automobile. George, what was 
that you said about 2 jackpot? Oh yes, I remember. Good bye, 
George! If I get to the Sunbeam first, you’re half and half. If 
Hank gets there first, I'll bring this back.” 

Down the familiar street, past the Nixon block, with a glance at 
the Palm restaurant, where he had had many jolly dinners, Howard 
hurried. A word spoken in jest burned in his brain, and he 
repeated to himself, “Jackpot.” 

A few minutes’ walk brought him to the door of the Northern. 
The music and the brilliancy of its lights attracted him—compelled 
him to enter. The months of exile from everything that had the 
semblance of recreation or enjoyment crowded before him, leading 
him to forget for the moment that delay was ruin, and he forced 
his way into a game. He forgot the bed of gold in the desert; he 
forgot the pardner whose soul was as black as the spades that he 
held in his hand; he even forgot the wistful brown eyes that had 
never been out of his mind for a moment since he had first seen 
them. 

He began to lose and the excitement grew intense. The men all 
knew that he was not a “playing man,” and a crowd of onlookers 
soon gathered around. 

Gradually his pile of chips began to dwindle down. The fever got 
into his blood, and he grew reckless. Thrusting his hand into the 
bosom of his shirt, he drew forth a thick packet. Throwing it down 
on the table, he exclaimed, “There is ten thousand dollars in bills! 
Now let’s see if we can’t have a real game!” 

Something about his appearance made the other players hesitate 
as though to decline the challenge, seeing which he spoke again—this 
time with a hardly concealed sneer: 

“Well, I'd never be a quitter, whatever else I was.” 

The blood rushed to the face of one of his opponents. 

“Quitter? Hell! Ill just cut the cards with you, best two in 
three, for the ten thousand.” 

This time it was Howard’s turn to hesitate, but for an instant 
only. Then he began to shuffle the cards. 

A few moments later he arose unsteadily and walked out. Once 
more in the open air, with the cool breeze fanning his hot temples, 
he remembered, and with a groan, he turned and staggered down 
the street. His pinto hitched in the block below, whinnied at the 
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sight of him. He went up to her and laid his head against her white 
face. 

“Pinto,” he said, his voice choking with emotion, “you mustn't 
love me any more, I’m not fit for anybody to love, I am a traitor and 
worse. I’ve heard that we've all got to be fools once in our lives, 
but hooted at the idea; always maintained that a man could always 
be man. God, why couldn’t I have gotten mine when it didn’t 
matter so much.” 

In answer the pony rubbed her nose against his sleeve, caress- 
ingly, as if to say, “You have never been anything but a friend to 
me; why should I care what you have done otherwise ?” 

In a moment his whole attitude changed He squared his shoul- 
ders, and with his head erect he started at a brisk pace up the 
Street. 

At the foot of the stairs of the building that he had left an hour 
before, he stopped; then again squaring his shoulders he mounted 
the stairs and gave a thundering knock on his friend’s door. Upon 
receiving no answer he pulled out his watch. Of course, George 
would not be in his office at that hour. 

He turned and slowly retraced his steps. When he reached the 
street, he heard the puffing of an automobile, and to his intense relief 
he saw his friend jump out and rush toward him. 

“Howard, we thought you had met with foul play. We saw the 
pinto still tied down there, and we have been searching all the dark 
corners for you. For God’s sake, boy, you are as white as a ghost! 
What’s happened ?” 

“Come up to the office and I'll tell you. You didn’t look in the 
darkest corner. Don’t touch me—I'm not fit for anybody to touch. 
George, I’ve taken my trip up Fool’s Hill, all in one hour. I never 
was attracted to the Hill until it meant everything that the world 
holds—then I went up with full steam. I gambled away your ten 


thousand.” 

George coolly unlocked the office door and they went in. 

“Ts that all?” 

“Is that all? God, man, what more could it be? Isn’t that 
enough? After ten years, too! You'd think a fellow could down 
the devil himself in that time. But there’s a chance for me to 
make good to you, even though I’ve thrown away my own chance. 
Hank’s reputation is against his raising money quickly—he has 
exploited too many wild-cats.” 

Once more pulling out the contract, he read, “‘The first man 
who places upon the dump ten thousand dollars ($10,000) he shall 
be the sole owner of the aforesaid claim.’ You see that doesn’t 
specify that it has got to be Hank or me—it says ‘the first man.’ 
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You can put it on there yourself as well as I can. I'll show you 
the way and the claim is yours.” 

George swung his chair around suddenly and looked Howard 
square in the eye. ‘Price Howard,” he said slowly, “some people 
think I haven't the morals that I should have, and maybe I haven't. 
But as low as they might think me or as mean as I might be, I have 
never been known to turn on a friend. I think my credit is good at 
the Northern for ten thousand—I always find them pretty white 
people—and I know my car is good for thirty miles in forty minutes. 
You go and wake up Jack, while I go to the Northern, and he can 
run you out. I'd go myself, but I’m too blamed sleepy. I'll attend 
to the pinto when you’re gone.” 

Over the same road that he had traveled so wearily a few hours 
past, Price Howard sped in a magnificent automobile built espe- 
cially for the desert roads. 

The chauffeur who knew every bolt and screw in the machine, 
handled it with a master hand and urged it on and on. With an 
almost human effort the machine responded, skimming over the 
sunbaked desert, super-heated by drinking in the heat of ten thou- 
sand summer suns. 

When the last hill was rounded and the camp: came into sight, 
Howard leaned forward, clutching the wheel. The sight which 
met his eyes caused him to sink down into the seat with an ashen 
face. A drooping, worn-out horse was tied to the tent-stake and 
Hank was sitting on the dump! 

Upon the approach of the automobile Hank sat up, rubbing his 
sleepy eyes. “Well,” he drawled, “did you get the coin?” 

“No need to ask that—you are here first, and the claim is yours.” 

“You are dead right about me bein’ here first, but I reckon you 
are mistaken about the claim a-bein’ mine.” 

“What ?” 

“T said that you was mistaken about the claim a-bein’ mine, be- 
cause I didn’t raise no money.” 

“Hank Bashford, you fool with me and I'll kill you. I am in no 
mood for jokes. We will settle up this deal and I will get out just 
as we agreed.” 

“T ain’t a-foolin’, Price; wish to God I was, but I found that you 
wasn't the only one that mistrusted me. The man I was dependin’ 
on was out of town.” 

Howard stood as if turned to stone. The certainty that he had 
won, brought up so suddenly against the previous certainty that he 
had lost, stunned him. His senses had undergone a thousand 
shocks and strains within the last twenty-four hours, until they 
seemed impervious to any further emotion. 
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Mechanically he held out the bag containing the money. ‘You 
can count it, Hank, and see if it is all there.” 

“Do you say that it is all there?” 

“All I have is my friend’s word that it is, and that is enough 
for me.” 

“Well, I reckon it’s enough for me, too,” and, stuffing the bag 
into his pocket, he went on: “I wish you luck, Kid! You are on 

. the square. Shake. Good bye!” 

Howard watched him walk away, his head down, and a dejected 
droop to his shoulders, and a wave of pity swept over him. The 
night, with all of its horrors, came up before him, and he muttered 
under his breath, ‘There is so much bad in the best of us, and so 
much good in the worst of us—” Then, coming to himself with a 
start, he called, “Hank, Hank. Just a minute! I want to say that 
when this mine is sold, you will find one-fourth of she money de- 
posited to your credit in Cook’s Bank. The half goeS to the man 
who raised that money you have in your pocket. By the way, 
Hank, you'd better not hit out across this lonesome country without 
a gun. Here’s mine—take it along.” 

Hank gulped. “You'd trust me with a gun and you unarmed ?” 

For answer Howard drew the trusty .45 and handed it over to 
Hank without a word. Then, starting toward the tent, he said: 
“Let’s have some breakfast, boys! I wonder, Hank, if you’d mind 
} staying here while I go to town. There is a—a—party, over there, 

whom I haven't seen for a year and I have a little story I want to tell 
to her. Would you mind staying?” 

“T'd stay in an egg shell for you, Kid. But say—lI don’t want 
more of this thing than you are getting. You take this bag back 
to your friend, and tell him that he’s share and share alike with us. 
And, Kid, you might just mention to him that there don’t have to 
be no signed contract to that effect, because, from now on, Hank 
Bashford’s word will be as good as any man’s bond. You know 
in this country it ain’t what a man once was—it’s what he is now.” 

“You're dead right, Hank. We're friends.” 
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THE TREASURE SEEKER 
By KATHLEEN L. GREIG. 
H! rose and gold of sunrise, 

The wide world is my home! 

Around me the desert sand-sea, 
With sage-brush for its foam. 


Oh! glitter and gleam of noon sun, 
Like jewel-dust on the trail! 
West-land of golden treasure, 
Your promise cannot fail. 


Oh! copper and gray of sunset! 
I close my eyes and dream; 

Old home beyond the mountains, 
How far away you seem! 


! Redondo, Cal. 
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ORLEANS INDIAN LEGENDS 
By MELCENA BURNS DENNY 


VII 
'THE MOUNTAIN MAN AND THE HILLER 


IN THE long ago there were great peaceful giants, 
Mah-rook-alah, the Mountain Men. They lived in- 
side the mountains. Did you ever see any of them 
in your travels? The Orleans Indians still ask you 
seriously what you know of them. It is rumored 
that some of them still live, and now and then an Indian comes 
home who thinks he has seen a Mountain Man, and many of 
them have been near their habitudes. 

Now, at the time these Mountain Men lived shut in their 
mountains, there was a bad man living in the midst of the 
valley whom they called the Killer. He carried big sharp stones 
hidden in his buckskin, and every day he went out and killed 
someone. 

He was too much for even the Coyote to tackle alone. So, 
one day when the Coyote wanted very badly to kill him, he 
decided to go to a Mountain Man and get his help. The Moun- 
tain Man was no fighter, but he was big. “All right,” said the 
Mountain Man when the Coyote had told him his errand, “I will 
go with you to the Killer’s house.” 

So they went to the Killer’s wigwam, but no one was home 
except one little girl. 

“Where is your father?” asked the Coyote. 

“Oh, somewhere!” she replied. 

So they went in and waited. 

They waited so long that both grew tired, and began to scuffle 
and jump about. While they were scuffling and jumping about, 
the Killer lifted the flap and came inside. 

“You two had better wrestle,” he said to his two visitors. 

So the Mountain Man and the Coyote had to wrestle. But the 
Mountain Man was so big and awkward that he soon had to stop. 
“Now you two had better wrestle,” said the Mountain Man. 

So the Killer and the Coyote had to wrestle together. The 
Coyote’s coat was so smooth and slippery that the Killer couldn’t 
get a grip. Every time he grasped him his hands slid off. The 
Mountain Man watched, and as the Coyote grasped at the Killer’s 
coat, he saw the sharp stones hidden underneath. Soon one of 
them dropped. The Mountain Man kept an eye on it. The 
Coyote, too, saw it on the ground, but the Killer was too busy 
wrestling to notice it. The Coyote knew that the stone was 
magical. 
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It was the Mountain Man’s turn to wrestle with the Killer. 
He couldn’t wrestle very well. But just as the Killer was about 
to dispatch him, the Coyote sprang up with the Killer’s sharp 
stone and struck the victor with it on the head. 

“You be that kind,” he said, and the Killer was changed to 
flint. “Go home with the Mountain Man and be shut in the 
mountains. Wrestle no more, kill no more, only lie in the 
mountains of Mah-rook-alah, the Mountain Men, and they will 
guard you well.” 

So he was shut in the mountains with the Mountain Men, 
where he has been ever since. Only when Indians shape him 
into arrowheads, he still goes killing, and through the valley 
where he once dwelt the arrowheads are scattered. But the 
place where his wigwam stood is grown high with grass, and 
the valley is in peace. 


THE BLUE JAY’S DOWNFALL 


T ONE time, the Blue Jay, Cach-a-cach, was a fairly 
honest fellow. But he always had the fault of not 
providing for himself as the other animals did, but 
trusting to presents and his fees as a doctor to get 
along. So he oftentimes went hungry, and was 

always coveting the abundance that others had. 

Near where the Blue Jay lived alone was a very numerous 
family, who were always having a good time. He could always 
hear them laughing while they feasted on hazel nuts and pine 
nuts and berries. No one else ever seemed to have as much as 
they did. They were the Chipmunks. 

But one day one of the Chipmunks got sick, and they sent for 
Cach-a-cach, the Blue Jay, because he was a doctor. The doctor 
danced and sang, and the Chipmunk got better. So the Chip- 
munks gave him a basket full of hazel-nuts. 

The Blue Jay had not had so much to eat fora long time. Oh! 
how good they were, those hazel-nuts! He made up his mind 
that he wouldn’t cure the Chipmunk completely, in the hope that 
they would send for him again and maybe would give him another 
basketful of hazel-nuts. 

So sure enough, they did send for him again, and he danced 
and sang and almost cured the Chipmunk, and sure enough they 
did give him another basketful of hazel-nuts. But next day the 
Chipmunk had a second relapse. 

They sent for Cach-a-cach three times, and gave him three 
basketfuls of hazel-nuts. Then, when the Chipmunk was still no 
better, they grew suspicious and sent away off for another doctor. 

This second doctor was the Humming Bird. He came to the 
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Chipmunk’s house and doctored and danced and sang, making the 
Chipmunk well. But this is the song the Blue Jay had to listen 
to: 








Cach-a-cach mo-wan-ich! Ani-ani-a-nee! Wood-o-hotee Kiddi- 
[ishow 


Blue Jay doesn’t help! Doctors and doctors! Keeps thinking, “I 
[wish I had 
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Sip-as-is Kon-tow-pun! ' 
A basketful of hazel-nuts !” 


He sang so long that everyone came by and heard what he was 
saying. So after that everyone knew that Cach-a-cach the Blue 
Jay wasn’t an honest fellow, and that he was a greedy doctor. It 
is to be supposed he didn’t try to keep up appearances any longer, 


after the Humming Bird had told on him. At any rate, he is only 
a common thief today, though he has had plenty of centuries to j 
reform in. 





WHERE WOULD I BE? 
By JOHN VANCE CHENEY 


HERE would I be? 
Where the black pine sighs between the bowlders, 


Where I can watch the sea-birds, 
Where I can smell the sea; 


Where, with the day, 
The deer get up, and sniff the hill-wind, 
Where the quail scratch in the open, 
And bobbing rabbits play ; 


Where, growing gold, 
The gray dawn shivers on the ledge-rocks, 
And shadow sprawls, at noontide, 

Round brown boles old and old: 


Where peaks, at morn, 
Put on wild yellow of the light; 
Where the stars, on blowy midnights, 
Swing like the tasseled corn. 


Newberry Library, Chicago. 
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Every public library has to make head against more or less inertia 
of ignorance and selfishness. Some, beyond an occasional trustee 
who “don’t see no use in buying reference books, nohow,” and the 
daily clamor for the latest novel, have the plague of demagogues. 
A few cities in America condescend to “Library Wars.” 

The Los Angeles Public Library really has a non-partisan Board,* 
and far less than its share of inconsiderate patrons. But in the his- 
tory of the United States there has probably never been another 
“Library War” so discreditable to intelligence, so preposterous and 
childish as we have had. It isn’t fair, however, to dignify it by a 
military name. It takes two sides to make war, and the Library 
wasn't the other side. It has been calmly minding its own business 
(which is the public business), saying nothing and fighting nobody, 
but vastly improving its service. 

Possibly this forbearance was a mistaken policy. In any event, 
some time patience ceases to be a virtue. As the people of Los 
Angeles are mostly adult and sane, it is perhaps time that they be 
shown precisely the source, the motives, and the meaning of this 
persistent vipping at the heels of a public institution which stands 
next to the public schools in its educational value. It is a curious 
example of how much easier it is for two or three persons to injure 
their community, if they try, than for many thousands to help it in 
the like degree if they don’t try. 

This Library serves a population of 250,000—and better in pro- 
portion to its means than almost any public library in the world. 
The statistics printed in this magazine for September, 1906, and 
others in the 18th annual Library Report (now in press), show 
that we rank in the forefront of American public libraries. Yet this 
institution, of which good citizens are proud, has been bedeviled at 
home; and the city, as well as the Library, industriously scandalized 
abroad—on, by and for the account of less than half a dozen persons, 
for motives of revenge or ambition. I do not mean for an instant 
to belittle the honorable and intelligent people (numbering in all pos- 

*As to profession, two lawyers, one doctor, one merchant, one real estate 
and insurance agent. As to politics, two Republicans, two Democrats, one 


Non-Partisan. As to religion, one Jew, one Unitarian, one Catholic, one 
Episcopalian, one Christian Scientist. 
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sibly as many as one-tenth of one per cent. of the adult population) 
that have been imposed upon in their finer feelings by the lamentable 
whisper of conspirators too smart to show themselves at all. Nor 
have I any fault to find. All of us are more or less liable to have 
our judgment warped by gossip. The older we get, however, the 
less we should allow ourselves to build on the quicksand of tattle. 
The three worst foundations in the world for life, policy or public 
duty are jealousy, a grudge, and a guess-so. 

It certainly cannot seem that I am swift to wrath, or stirred by 
personal grudge—of this, eighteen months’ patience under vulgar 
assaults and secret defamation from certain sources should suffice 
to acquit me. Without any intention to do so, I may have “turned 
the other cheek also.” What I say now is simply for the sake of 
the institution and its utility to the whole public. It seems time that 
the city understand the ridiculous facts in the case—for the Three 
Tailors of Tooley Street are not a circumstance. 

* * * 

After a long and exhaustive judicial inquiry, in which both sides 
were represented by attorneys, and subpoenaed witnesses, and had 
full swing, the City Council unanimously sustained the Library Board 
in its action of June 21, 1905—the change of librarians. The legality 
of this action was undisputed. The investigation absolutely ac- 
quitted the Board of improper motives. 

3ut by a singular coincidence, whenever a local newspaper breaks 
in a new reporter, he discovers “trouble in the library.” One cherub- 
faced young man has come to me for explication of no less than seven 
different “troubles,” for all of which I referred him to the annual 
report of 1905. Ten months back is hardly fresh for eggs or a 
daily. The grown-up newspaper men and the respectable newspapers 
long ago discovered the futility of these False Alarms; it is only the 
novices who discover (or are discovered by) “library troubles” that 
Aren’t So. 

* * * 

The coyoteing of the library for nineteen months is incited exclu- 
sively by and in the interest of two persons; one a librarian dis- 
charged some eight years ago for cause, and one troubled employee. 
The only politics that have been done in or concerning this library 
since I have had cognizance of it have been done by these two 
persons and their friends and the people they have beguiled.* 

This is the only party that for a year and a half has been pulling 
strings and ‘aying pipes and putting up jobs in the City Hall, in 

*Though indeed the question of Women’s Rights has been a factor. My 
glad revenge here has been to establish the first suffrage for women in any 
public library anywhere, or in any public institution in any city in Cali- 


fornia (the Library Senate). It works as well as the most ardert euffrag- 
ette hopes general suffrage for women would work everywhere 
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women’s clubs, and in the personal ear. They are the only ones 
who have raided, haunted, beleaguered and besought Mayors, Coun- 
cilmen and other city officials, and business men and reporters. 
Theirs is the only side that is doing these things now, in a subter- 
raneous attempt to pack the Board of Library Directors for the sake 
of “reforming the library.” Whether they would “reform” it back 
to the City Hall, and to the hopeless old bookkeepings, and the hun- 
dred other incompetencies the new growth has left behind, I do 
not know. They are the only side that has studiously, steadily and 
vindictively tried to incite insubordination in the library staff. In 
this they have had the dissatisfaction of absolute unsuccess. With- 
out any effort on the part of the Librarian to do anything except 
to secure faithful service and reward it with fair play, the common 
sense of this staff has brought it to almost absolute unanimity of 
loyalty to the institution—to an extent which never existed here 
before. The petty persecution to which many of our young women 
attendants have been subjected by these conspirators has had an 
effect opposite to that desired. Even so with the public. There are 
fewer and fewer who credit the malicious gossips. The best citizens, 
and those who most use the library, are aware that it is still not 
perfect, but that it has made enormous strides in convenience, in 
and that it is growing in all three. 





usefulness, and in character 

Absurd as it may sound, these conspirators have not only tried to 
discredit the library at home, and resorted to forged letters sent 
broadcast in the name of the library—they have procured to be 
mailed to other American cities and libraries the foolish falsehoods 
they have caused to be published in inconsiderate periodicals here. 
They have worked, and are working, to rob the city of the library 
building which almost any American city of this size already has; 
against procuring for Los Angeles the annual convention of the 
American Library Association for which half a dozen larger cities 
are now pulling the strings. 

I may be mistaken in my concept of a public library as an institu- 
tion supported by all the people for all that will use it, and in pro- 
portion of the importance of their use. I may be mistaken in think- 
ing that those who for personal revenge, or for ambition, or for 
political preferment, or for money, or for notoriety, or for misplaced 
sympathy, attempt to cripple an institution which serves the minds 
of nearly 3,000 citizens a day, are not themselves practicing the 
highest duty of good citizenship. But I hope to die with these 
mistakes still on top in my head. 

* ok * 

The most persistent and most unpardonable of these attacks on 
the Los Angeles Public Library (rivaled only by a pink evening 
Penny Dreadful) have been made by a local weekly of the “Town 
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Topics” type,* and known as “The Graphic.’ The editor is R. H. 
Hay Chapman—a person who might be of some utility to the com- 
munity he digs a living from if he knew how, or cared. He was 
the first and easiest victim of tattle, and for nineteen months has 
steadfastly fyced the Public Library. Of every paragraph he has 
ever printed about this institution, I am willing to undertake to prove 
the essential falsity and folly. His besetting weakness—after his 
guillibility and his lack of judicial sense—is the British calm with 
which he adjudicates a universe he knows only by smatters. To any- 
one who has ever seen an English butler in full flow of solemnity, no 





more need be said. 

For instance, a few weeks ago Mr. Chapman had violent remarks 
to make about “the arbitrary and insolent action of Dr. Lummis in 
ordering the library kept out of the telephone book.” I did not 
order it kept out. That order was given by my predecessor for 
excellent reasons. For that matter, the library never has been “in 
the book.” 

Mr. Chapman finds serious fault with the number and variety 
of the periodicals in the library under my charge. He is blissfully 
ignorant that they are now not only far greater in number of copies 
and of titles than ever before, but that they are now accessible to 
readers, as they were not when I took charge. I found the foremost 
fifty titles withdrawn from circulation—simply because too many 
people used them! 

In a labored editorial, under date of July 21, 1906, when he had 
had more than a year to accommodate his mind to its first interest 
in the public library (which interest began with a chance to abuse 
me), Mr. Chapman solemnly urged Reform—in opposition to some 
straw-man whom he imagined to have asked that the library be 
closed on Saturday afternoons, like other departments of the city 
government. My space is more valuable than his; but what is 
quoted from him is quoted to the letter: 

‘*Tf its hours are to be modified, the library should be opened on Sunday 
instead of closed on Saturday afternoon. . . . I know that this state- 
ment will rouse the extreme Sabbatarians, but that makes no difference. 
Los Angeles is gradually becoming emancipated from the domination of 
puritanism, . . . The newspapers spread their Sunday horrifiers before 
us; the street cars run; the beaches attract; the theaters are open; base- 
ball is played; the ‘‘Sunday restaurants’’ are taxed to their utmost capac- 
ity; many stores are open; the cigar trade flourishes. But if a man 
ew wishes to read a book, the puritan idea rules and says nay. The 
library, which should be open, is closed. . . . The bock-seeker may not 
care to hear a sermon that day—many sermons preached in Los Angeles 
are hopelessly dull or are the product of second-class brains. But the 


book-lover is denied the treasures of literature that day. He can go to a 
‘*Sunday restaurant’’ but is denied the library. Open the doors.’’ 


*I do not by this definition insinuate cash blackmail. An editorial in 
these pages a few months ago covered this matter generically. The 
category is of weeklies that live on and by back-door gossip. 
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This would be an excellent innovation now, if it had not been made 
before the year 1889, and operative ever since. This is as wise, as 
truthful, and as public-spirited as any suggestion or statement Mr. 
Chapman has ever made about the Public Library since he has dis- 
covered there was one. 

But perhaps the choicest jewel of the gentleman's interest in, and 
knowledge of, the library and of books concerns one of the greatest 
accessions the library ever had. It also concerns that Library Di- 
rector on account of some personal grudge toward whom Mr. Chap- 
man is now attempting to blackmail the community; is threatening 
that unless the Mayor does a certain thing, the Graphic will not 
allow this city to have a library building, nor the library to be left 


unbedeviled, and so on. In conversation with one of the foremost 


attorneys of this city, Mr. Chapman said of this Director: “Yes, 
he is a good fellow, and a good Director, but awfully bigoted. He 


is filling up that library with Papist trash. Why, he’s ordered 
Sir Oracle 


sixty volumes of Jesuit Relations at $3 a volume!” § 

had never heard of the greatest historical work in America. The 
Jesuit Relations are not “Papist books,” but the first record of the 
pioneering of the Mississippi River, the Great Lakes, Canada, and 
the Northern United States. 

Following his first wanton attack on the Public Library, Mr. 
Chapman was personally offered the record. He declined it. He 
has never once looked for the facts. In the presence of more than 
half a dozen prominent citizens he recently assured me that the 
Public Library “would have to follow the advice of the Graphic.” 

Maybe it will. 

* x 

If there ever was a case of rank ingratitude in any community, it 
is the treatment given in the last year and a half to the senior 
member of the Library Board (in point of service). This institu- 
tion in its 35 years has enlisted the time and thought of many of 
our best citizens, and of many who are personally dear to me. 
Without any comparisons whatever that touch their personal qual- 
ities and endowments, it is the cool fact that Mr. Dockweiler has 
done more for the Public Library than any other man in the city; 
simply because, along with faithful service, he has given his time 
to it for much longer than anyone else. He knows more about the 
library than any other director or ex-director that I have encoun- 
tered—as should be expected from his experience, covering in all 
more than eight years. His knowledge has been invaluable not 
only to me but to the other members of the Board during my admin- 
istration of the library. He is not only active, but initiative—and 
always liberal. A vast majority of the reforms and advancements 
ever made in this library were made while he was a member of 
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the Board, and with his support—even down to the fundamental 
matter of dividing the library into departments. As I had the brunt 
of the campaign to escape from the City Hall quarters, of which 
every librarian and every Board had helplessly complained for seven- 
teen years, I am entitled to state the fact that while all the Board 
were helpful in this basic reform, the library would still be in the 
old rat-hole if it had not been for Mr. Dockweiler. 

While I agree with him neither in politics nor in religion, and 
while I cannot imitate his charity, and while it is not the “diplomatic” 
thing to do, I should not have done my duty as a man if, at the 
close of his term, I did not record the fact that, having known this 
library fairly well for a good many years, and knowing it still better 
now, I believe it owes more to him than to any other one person; 
and my conviction that not one of those who have actively attempted 
to injure the library ever did so much for this community in any 
function whatever, or in all functions put together, as he has done 
in this. 

And yet because selfish interests of place, or of fad, or of revenge 
enter into these things, any man who gives his time for a public 
utility may expect to be coyoted by those who have no other interest 
in public affairs than what they can “make out of it” in money or 
revenge. This one man has been singled out for lynching by gos- 
sip—his associates (all of whom are respectable, responsible and 
successful citizens) being complimented with a declaration that they 
are “hypnotized” by him. The Dockweiler Myth has grown in pre- 
cisely the same way that an ogre myth grows among Hottentots, and 
as myths grow everywhere among innocent minds. A man widely 
known for professional integrity and for the uncommon cleanliness 
of his personal and family relations, he has been secretly attacked 
even as to decency. I am not sure that any woman ever told a lie. 
It is a recognized scientific fact that a certain type of the dearest 
feminine minds do believe anything they would Like to believe; 
therefore it is not a lie when a lady tells things that are Not So. As 
a matter of fact, a considerable number of lovely, virtuous, intelli- 
gent, refined women in this city have uttered more untruths in this 
library matter in a year than a trained chorus of mere male liars 
could tell in a decade—and with the added effectiveness of their 
own deep-seated conviction. If they ever learn what they have really 
done, they will never forgive themselves. 

Nothing is easier than to make a child afraid of the dark—and we 
are all more or less susceptible as to the things we don’t know. A 
Carlyle can convince us intellectually of heroes whose initials we 
forget; but a wanton nurse-maid can erect an ogre to haunt us 


forever. 
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About a century ago a certain class of English nurses used to 
scare their peevish babes into a state of coma by promising to “bring 
Napoleon right over to eat you up.” Very much in the same way 
a few people, who have hired themselves to nurse the public as to 
the library, have created Mr. Dockweiler as Bogie— the “Polliti- 
cian,” the “Trouble-Maker,” the “Arch-Conspirator,” and heaven 
(and the infant class) knows what not. Seven or eight years ago 
this Director assisted Directors Earl Rogers, Wm. M. Garland, E. K. 
Foster and W. F. Burbank to discharge an incompetent Librarian. 
The Board was unanimous. Of course to the person discharged 
this was, and could be, nothing but “politics and conspiracy” on the 
part of the Board. This is the whole basis of that shudderable tra- 
dition of “politics in the Los Angeles Public Library,’ which has 
not only been used to discredit this institution at home ever since 
1900, but has been carefully broadcasted by the same persons to the 
American Library Association and its official publication, to the 
public shame of the city. So persistent was this that practically 
every distant library publication in America has commented on 
“the bad record of Los Angeles in the corruption of its Public 
Library.” I feel safe to say that none of them will ever so comment 
again—for they are sane publications, and they have found out how 
egregiously they were imposed upon. 

* * * 





As to this library, I have given it, and am giving it, my heart, my 
time, my strength, and my few faculties. Since the day I took 
charge of it, I have not taken time to do any literary or historical 
work—not one article—though my market is not only good but 
urgent at five cents a word. I have not been able to advance by a 
page any one of the six books which were nearly done when I| took 
the library—any one of which could have been finished for the pub- 
lishers in one month by half the daily work I give the library. I 
have not been able to keep up, half the time, the hour of outdoor 
exercise any man needs who works so long at a desk, nor even to 
have reasonable time with my family. Nobody sees me at theaters, 
or concerts, or lectures, or social functions, or resorts, or in any 
one whatsoever of those proper diversions to which even city offi- 
cials are entitled, and of which I am fond—not to say baseball and 
football games. Probably smarter people could do both work and 
play. I cannot; and since | took the library as a trust, though un- 
willingly, it has been given the preference. 

The Los Angeles Public Library is in better shape than ever 
before, both from the intellectual and the business standpoint. It 
is better in its quarters (the size, the quality, the ventilation, the 
hygiene, and the comfort of them), in the safety of its stock, in its 
accommodations for the public, in its usefulness to readers, in the 
spirit of the staff, in its bookkeeping, in its figures, in its activities, 
in its standing in the profession—than it ever was before. It is 
very far from perfect or content. God forbid that it should ever 
get so good that earnest effort cannot make it better. But it is 
“inching along.” The 18th annual report, which is now in type, 
and will be sent to anyone on application free of cost, sets forth 
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something of the reforms that were needed and have been made in 
the last sixteen months—and something of reforms still needing to be 


made. 
* * * 


There is probably no other man in California whose death would 
leave so deep a sorrow upon the State, and the sense of loss so keen 
among so many good citizens of so many kinds as George Montgom- 
ery, Archbishop Coadjutor of San Francisco, and formerly Bishop of 
the Roman Catholic Church for the diocese of Los Angeles and 
Monterey, who passed from this life untimely last month. 

Bishop Montgomery came to Los Angeles at a time when precisely 
such a man was most needed in his role. He did more, probably, 
not only for his own faith, but for human tolerance and good fellow- 
ship and good citizenship, than any other one man has done in Cali- 
fornia. The absurd and un-American A. P. A. fatuity was at its 
height here, and nowhere in the United States was there the religious 
tolerance which seems now permanently founded among us. Mont- 
gomery was precisely the man for the difficult situation. A gentle- 
man, a scholar, and a patriot; simple as a child, absolutely without 
thought of self, broad and tender in his sympathies—it was a very 
short time before he had captivated a city in which his church had 
before been left to its followers. It was a strange event then—and 
is one of my happiest memories—that a decade ago I brought this 
Roman Catholic Bishop and the Episcopalian Bishop (Johnson) to 
sit side by side on the same platform, and to talk and work earnestly 
and in harmony for the same cause—the Landmarks cause. 

This will seem insignificant only to those who did not know the 
situation as it was. It is one example of the man whose death is a 
loss to the whole State. There was no good work of this community 
in education, or civics, or charity, or religion (regardless of creed) 
in which he was not helpful and of weight ; and as a man and friend, 
he is mourned as deeply by men of other faiths and of no faith at 
all as by those whose spiritual guide he was. God rest him—and 
give us more of his kind! 

a 

Mexico has many scholars; but she lost the dean of them when 
Alfredo Chavero died—and for that matter, the world lost one of its 
greatest Americanists. Those who never saw him will be grateful 
for the competent work he did for scholarship and the knowledge of 
our own hemisphere; those who have visited Mexico in the inter- 
national conferences of various scientific bodies, or known it more 
intimately otherhow, will feel a personal grief at the demise of this 
most courtly and learned and lovable old man. His literary gift was 
also of a high order; and his hospitable home was a treasure-house 
of art and history. It is a question if he was not the most distin- 
guished man in Mexico, next after his staunch friend, the wonderful 
Diaz. 

x * * 

It is foolish to be cynical under any circumstances; and even 
when a High School commencement, with its sweet girl graduates, 
and blue-ribbon parchments, and sea of fluff and feathers, and general 
stage-setting (more nearly resembling heaven than most of us are 
ever likely to see again) has passed like a good dream—even then, 
it is a fool pessimist that will wonder what in thunder they really 
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learned in High School anyhow. What’s the odds? They doubt- 
less learned at least as much as was good for them. If they didn’t 
learn “too many things that ain't so,” let us all be glad. Particularly 
is it to rejoice that most of them came through the four years without 
indigestion ; and were still happy, healthy, rosy and light of foot. 

It’s a long way, however, between cynicism and fun; and even the 
victims were able to see the humor (or part of it) of a recent test 
of their knowledge. Those who could not perceive the joke were 
the ones who failed to pass. There is no singular reflection upon 
them, since the graduates of our greatest colleges are found as igno- 
rant of as many things; but it is worth while to be laughed at now 
and then, if we can avoid being laughed at the second time for the 
same thing. 

In examining nearly a score of High School graduates who applied 
for position in the Public Library, it was evident that the frequent 
complaint of educators that college men did not know enough about 
English literature and American history and other common furnitures 
of the mind, is of application outside the colleges. 

Some of these young ladies, ambitious to be attendants in the 
largest Public Library in the West, were themselves surprised at 
what they did not know. One asserted that the greatest California 
humorist was “Marcus Whitman”—and she might have been pro- 
moted for that one answer, if Whitman could be held responsible 
for the people who have since insisted on making him “save Oregon.” 
Another was sure that Leigh Hunt and Walt Whitman were the 
“greatest California poet and humorist” respectively. Others thought 
that “Truthful James” was written by Jerome K. Jerome, and 
“Roughing It” by Bret Harte, or J. T. Trowbridge, or by Bayard 
Taylor. One thought that Mark Twain had written some poems, but 
never heard that he wrote a book—didn't even know that he was 
“funny.” One classified John Brown as “a half-breed who caused 
a raid.” Another rated Tecumseh as “a famous Indian Chief, friend 
of the Pilgrims.” Witte came out in one paper as ‘‘a famous English 
General in the Boer war;” and Carnot as “one of the Ministers of 
War after the French Revolution in Napoleon’s time.” Several 
could not name any work whatever by Drake, or Halleck, or Willis, 
or Aldrich; and one, in answer to a request for the four greatest 
poets in English literature in the last fifty vears, could name only 
Ella Wheeler Wilcox. Called upon to name two Puritan and two 
Cavalier poets, nearly all candidates went without a Cavalier alto- 
gether, and gave for their Puritans Whittier and Bryant and Cotton 
Mather. Several had never heard of Decatur, Daniel Boone, Commo- 
dore Perry, Alexander Stephens, Senator Tom Benton; and several 
could not name a battle in which Stonewall Jackson was implicated. 
The question, “Name the four great religious orders of the Middle 
Ages?” brought out some astonishing answers—e. g. “The Roman 
Papacy, Luther and Wesley ;” “Roman Catholicism, Greek Catholi 
cism, Protestantism, Mohammedanism.” It is less surprising that 
hardly one of the lot knew the correct name of this city or could 
give its population in 1880, 1890, 1900, and the present estimate 
These things they will all have to learn who passed the examination, 
even with conditions; and as for the rest—thank God we all have 
time to learn according to our desire, 

Cnas. F. Lumnts. 
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Se-quo-ya, the American Cadmus” (born 1771, 
died 1842), was the only Indian that ever invented 
a written language. The League takes its title from 
this great Cherokee, for whom, also, science has named 
(“Sequoias”) the hugest trees in the world, the giant 
Redwoods of California. 
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C. Hart Merriam, Chief Biological Survey, Washington Miss Cora Foy 
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= gs Third Bulletin of the Sequoya League is now $ 
py in press, and will soon be mailed to all who request 
ey it, (address Wayland H. Smith, Secretary, 1006 S. 

wm Hope Street). This reviews the work of the 
x League, and gives a roster of its members. 

A large number of the baskets made by the Campo Indians are on 
sale by Mrs. Lummis, 200 East Avenue 42. The League purchases 
all these baskets for spot cash, and sells them for the benefit of the 
Indians. 

Special Agent Kelsey, who has been appointed by the government 
to carry out the provisions of the Act for relief of the Southern 
California Indians, is carefully investigating lands which might be 
purchased in place of the shamefully worthless “reservations” now 
occupied by several of these groups. Mr. Kelsey is a Californian, a 
lawyer, and an honest and wise man. He knows Indian conditions, 
and land values, and other things. People who try to swindle the 
government and the Indians in this case will be left out at the start— 
even as the Warner’s Ranch Commission warned all persons offering 
lands for sale that any attempt to hold up the government would 
eliminate their property from consideration, no matter what its merits. 
Most people took this warning seriously. A couple of ranch-owners 
did not—and were deeply grieved when the Commission refused to 
hear them at all. They came back afterward, begging for a chance 
to sell at half what they first asked. 
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HE Landmarks Club shares with the community a hard loss 
f John G. Mossin, its treas 


by the sudden death (in Japan) 

urer and one of its directors. A man without the suspicion 
of self-seeking anywhere in him, he was one of the quiet forces 
that make a city strong. His position in the banking world was of 
highest trust, but he never lost that delicacy of artistic taste nor of 
business conscience which has so often been of public service in 
his many relations as a good citizen. 

The club has double cause for mourning, since among all its un 
selfish workers the most tireless, the most devoted and the most ef 
fective one has been the noble woman thus suddenly widowed in a 

ur land. 

The following resolution was adopted: 


Be it resolved by the Directors of the Landmarks Club that we reali 
deep and grievous loss in the death of our associate and treasurer, John 
Mossin. As citizen and man he was of distinct value and credit to this com 
munity; and his services to this Society in its work for the public good hay 
earned permanent gratitude 

Be it resolved further that we convey to her whose loss is greatest, the 
widow of our friend (and herself a most indefatigable worker in the Land 


marks cause), our heartfelt) sympathy. 


\ most worthy work in the preservation of landmarks has been 
undertaken by the public-spirited women of Whittier, who have 
organized for the preservation of the old and historic mansion ot 
Pio Pico, the last Mexican Governor of California. \Vith the senti 
ment and the business sense, which make the best kind of public 
spirit, these ladies propose to secure, repair, and maintain this in 
teresting structure, which is one of the last of the characteristic 
adobes ; and they will very likely make it also a local museum 

The Landmarks Club is assisting in this work by a considerable 
contribution of money and by expert direction of its architects 


FuNps ror THE Work 


Previously acknowledged, $8728.50 

New contributions 

$1 each—Chandler Parks Barton, Los Angek \nna Sehneller, Prai 
du Sac, Wis 

Received from Salmons & Batchelder rent room t Pala, $72 to Apri 
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LA JOLLA, CALIFORNIA 
By JOHN BRUCE MACCALLUM 
~Sram|N San Diego County, California, there is a little village called 
El Nido—the nest. On the map it is named La Jolla, but 
| to me it is always El Nido; for, like the nest of a sea-gull, 





| it is built on the edge of the cliffs, and the waves roll and 
=) crash against the rocks beneath it all day and through the 

night. It is never quiet there, for on the calmest days the 
surf still comes pounding over the crags to break against the solid rock a 
hundred feet below the village. At one place, where the cliffs are not so 
sheer, the houses have crept timidly down almost to the water's edge. And 
ght, drifts 


against the windows of these houses the spray, on a stormy n 
like tine rain. They say that those who live there sometimes awake in the 
night and are afraid, for their dreams are filled with the terror of the sea. 
Most of the people of the village have built their homes on the top of the 
cliff, and there one finds a straggling row of cottages. At each end the 
single wide street ends vaguely in the gray sagebrush of the plain, which 
rolls back like a frozen sea to the hills in the distance. Here, beside one 
another, there are two worlds—the cliffs with the salt spray and the roar 
of the sea, and just beyond them the plains with their endless brush and 
their dusty sunshine. Between these worlds lies La Jolla, like the sea-gull’s 
nest, between the sea and the sky. 

The ordinary tourist comes seldom to the village, and when he does it is 
with an air of expecting little. He comes by a train which makes no pre 
tensions—one of the queer little side-lines that wander off to interesting 
places—and he passes through fields which promise him nothing. He alights 
at the little station with the tang of the sea in his nostrils, and he straightens 
up with a full breath of the salt air. Scattered palm-trees in the village 
give a certain vague sense of comfort, but he turns always to the roar of 
the surf, and stands on the edge of the cliff to watch. With the surge of 
the waves in his ears, he climbs down the steep side of the rock and stands 


on the gray stone shelves that barely escape the water at high tide here 
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is a strange fascination for him in the swirling currents that follow the , 
ng breakers; there is a new sense of terror and delight in the 
crash of the waves at his feet. Already the witchery of the place has 
seized him. He finds a shelving rock dryer than the rest and sits with his 
hin in his hands, looking and listening, with all the music of the sea sinking 
into his dreams 
No one knows why he stays at La Jolla; no one can tell you why lh 
postpones his departure from day to day. Perhaps the sea could tell, but 


the sea hides well its secrets. Sometimes the fog comes in, cold and damp, 


like a great ghost arisen from the sea You see it rolling toward the shore 

ike live thing, reaching out with great trembling arms, stretching out 

long gue fingers, until vou feel it touch your face It wraps you about, 

and its cold breath sends you shivering to your fireside Then you say 

to yourself that you will go away, back to your work, or on to som 

warmer place. But the next morning the sun shines hot overhead, the 

fog is gone, and the rocks a1 nd are dry and warm lhe leaves of the 

palm-trees move lazily in tl inshine; the hills stand out clear against the ’ 
blue sky; the waves are more beautiful than ever, and ou stay 


If you are an invalid, and the cold lands of the East and North have 
cast you out and sent you drifting westward and southward, you may creep 


like a tired bird into the nest, and in the warm sunshine listen to the 


unending song of the sea. Perhaps in its various tones may be interwoven 
even the voices of some that have been left behind Memories sti 
easily in the shifting tones of the sea music; and, half dreaming, you may 


make what song you will. If the tyrannies of love and medical science have 


ordered you south, you may find La Jolla a nest warmed by the sun and 
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ea Jou 4 Photo by Slocum 
perched in the safe hollow of the cliff, where ul may cast aside for 
time the weariness of the world 

If you look down from the water's edge at a pool where the waves do 
not come, you see gold-fish moving here and there Sometimes you catel 


only the gleam of red and gold as they seatter in contusion to escape some 
great fish which swirls in among them with sinister” purpos You see 


strange shell-covered creatures fastened t 


the rocks. You see, perhaps, 
a crab creeping awkwardly sideways just under the water; you could easily 
touch it, but you wait and watch its beady bright eves, and its queer jointed 
legs. Suddenly it disappears in a crevice of the rock, and very doubtfully 


you roll up your sleeves and feel for it. You pull your hand out in 


1 SOT 
of brief panic, suddenly wondering what other live things might be hidden 
there 

At low tide the sea shrinks away and leaves a new world clinging to tl 
ooze-covered rocks—a world of soft, trembling creatures strange to the eye 
and stranger to the touch Chere is left stranded, as itt were, the whok 
great world that lives always in the swing and the swirl of the undet 
currents. Unfamiliar creatures these are, strangely adapted to their sur 
roundings, so different often from those animals which you know, that you 
ean imagine a Caliban to say that the things on the earth God madk u 


these came otherwise 


Sometimes there appears a litthe band ot seals leaping and playing in the 
sunshine, or a school of porpoises, or one or two jewfish. There is such 
evident joy in their movements, such easy control, such pure delight in 
life, that there comes to you a certain sense of envy \fter all, vou cat 
only look on at this marine world; the delightful lack of responsibility 
which these deep-sea creatures seem to possess 1 thin mart from yout 
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life; you are merely a spectator from the dry land; you are a prisoner in 
the air, just as they are prisoners in the water. But the envy is short-lived, 
and in the end you shiver at the thought of life as it must be in the darkness 
and silence of those swirling currents of the deep-sea levels. There is 
something grand and heroic in the existence of life amid such gigantic 
movements and forces; but the vagueness and horror of it are irresistable 

Even in the peace and quiet of La Jolla there comes, too, the terror 
of the sea. A storm that has gathered strength from the limitless sweep 
of the Pacific strikes the sheer walis with terrible force, shaking them to 


their foundations. Above the roar of the wind there comes, too, the deeper 
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A DARING DIVE AT LA JOLLA 


thunder which the waves make as they crash into the caves and 
and force of the sea may fall upon 
1 Jolla will still lie quietly smiling 


is a sun-lit, peaceful place where 


hollows 


of the shore The whole great anger 
the rocks, but after the storm is over L: 
in the sunshine. One remembers it always : 
the waves are large only to make the sea more beautiful, and where the 
wind blows only to bring the cool sea ait And to vou 


there will always be the desire to re 


who have come to 


love its rocks and waves, turn. Some 
time when the world weariness is more than you can ar, when life seems 


a complex thing, you will drift back again out of the great world to La Jolla 
to listen to the sea, to wonder at the strange beings it harbors, and to find 
rest in that sun-lit spot which lies like the sea-gull’s nest between the sky 


and the sea 


this is one man’s opinion of La Jolla, the home-like little town by the 
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TORREY PINES, NEAR LA JOLLA 


blue Pacific. Come and see it for yourself and give us your opinion, for 
if you come, La Jolla will gain a friend. 

What is the charm of La Jolla? Why does its steady growth continue 
and increase from year to year? La Jolla holds within itself the answer 
Come and read it in the wonders of sea and sky, hill and field with which 
Mother Nature has endowed La Jolla, the Gem 
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Out West Magazine Company 


CHAS. Fk. LUMMIS, President J. C. PERRY, Secretary and Treasur 
C. A. MOODY, Vice-President aud General Manage 


PUBLISHERS OF 


OUT WEST 
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Ww be cheerfully furnished on applicatior ind co 
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circulation considers the OUT WEST is cheaper than any similar publication in the United 
State Special Fda Br allowed on 3, 6 and 12 month contracts Rates of cover-pages and 
other preferred spaces (wher vailable) will be named on application The publishers re 
serve the right to decline any alivertising not considered desirable 
Size of column 2%x8 inches two columns to the page Last advertising form close on 
the 15th of month preceding date of issue Advertisers are earnestly requested to instruct 
s early as the 5th whenever possible 
$2. a year delivered ost-free to any in the 
Subscription Price * ¢ United States, Canada Cubs or Mexico year to 
any other country 
All manuscript, and other matter requiring the attention of the editor, should be ad 
dressed to him All letters about subscriptions advertising or other business, should be id 


iressed 


OUT WEST MAGAZINE COMPANY, Los Angeles, California 





“AA City Amid the 
Orange Groves”’ 
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Picking Oranges—-A Typical January Scene 





Covina is situated on the Southern Pacific railroad and the new Covina line of 
the Pacific Electric, in the center of the world famed San Gabriel Valley, in a thickly 
populated neighborhood, has first class Grammar and High School, six churches, two 
national banks and savings bank, live newspapers, hotels, good stores, Carnegie 
library, ladies’ and men’s club houses, electric lighting and power, gas and telephones 
and finer roads for automobiling than any other town or city in the United States. 
Abundance of pure water and the finest orange groves in the state The place for a 
home, the place for investment 

Hourly trolley car service with Los Angeles. Running time thirty-five minutes. 

For further information write to Board of Trade, Covina, Cal. 
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LD OWN WN BOAy 


You can 
save the boat facto’y’s 
big profit and the cost of ta- 
bor. 21,311 amateurs— many 
as inexperienced as you — built 
boats last year by the Brooks System 
of exact size patterns and illustrated 


instructions. 
® Our Big Free 
. Catalog gives 
complete infor- 
mation about 
building boats, all kinds and ‘sizes—Canoes 
— Sailboats — Rowboats and Launches — 
quotes prices on patterns — knock-down 
frames with patterns to finish and complete 
knock-down boats ready to put together. 
REDUCED PRICES. Patterns of all ~~ + and 
Canoes, $1.50 to $2. Launches and Sailboats 
20 ft. and pnder, ad to ‘$6. From 21 to 30 ft., in- 
clusive. $5.00 to $10.00. 

Our patterns and the 
materials cost but a trifle 
compared with a factor) 
built boat. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money 
refunded. Don't fail 
to send for catalog. 


BROOKS BOAT MFG. CO. 


Orgonators of the Pattern System of Boat Building 


‘502 Ship Street., Saginaw, Mich, U.S. A. 
Formerly of Bay City, Mich 
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serving pieces 

here illustrated are the 

equal of sterling silver in de- 

sign and finish. Add to this the 
lasting quality of 


‘1847 ROGERS BROS.” 


ete 
“Silver Plate That Wears.” 


and the result is the best silver-plate that 
money can buy. Sold by leading dealers. 
Knives, forks, spoons, etc., to match. 

Send for Catalogue “B-39" showing 
latest designs, 
MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., 

Merioen, 

Conn. poo" 











ea & Perrins’ 
Sauce 


The Original 
Worcestershire 


For Seventy Years the Favorite 
Sauce, throughout the world, 
for Soups, Fish and Gravies. 


Beware of Imitations! 








JOHN DUNCAN'S SONS, Agents, New York. 
































Free Engineers’ Free Engineers’ 
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Send Your Name 
” At Once 


We are on the ground at Goldfield. We have special 
representatives in all the prominent mining camps of Nevada. 
We get news of all the important strikes and can advise our 
clients when to buy to make a profit. 


We Send You Free Our 
Nevada Market Letter 


Gives an unbiased view of the doings in Nevada mines 
and stocks. If you are contemplating the purchase of Nevada 
mining stocks, our market letter and advice will assist you to 
select good paying investments. 

\lso complete, reliable information about the money- 
making camps of Nevada, where fortunes are being made by 
investors who either visit the mines personally, or receive 
accurate reports about stocks and the condition of the different 
mines by experts who are on the ground. If you are an 
investor and have personally visited the Nevada mines, vou 
will be interested. If you have not seen the mines personally, 
our advice as experts on the ground may put you on the 
right road to success and the selection of safe profitable 
investments. 


Stimler, Higginson & 
Company 


Mine Owners and Brokers 
Rooms 5, 39, 40 Nixon Block Goldfield, Nevada 




















Nevada Market Nevada Market 
Letter Free Letter Free 



































ONE FOR YOU! 


“Goldfield Gossip” 2tii 


EVERYBODY ot EVERYBODY 
READS IT! : LIKES IT! 


We Printed #: sovemare'ssi0 Copies 


For DECEMBER 15,200 


And We Have One Copy Free for You 


Issued twice-a-month on Ist. and | 5th. 10c a copy. $2.00 a year 
FREE! FREE!! FREE!!! 
You be the judge. You decide. Which of these two opinions is 


correct? Here are two editorial opinions: 
From editorial in Goldfield Tribune, Oct. 
“The entire magazine is conceived in such poor taste and so disjointed 
is the execution that it suggests rather random ravings than the sober 
effort of a talented man.” 

From editorial in Nevada State Journal, Reno, Oct. 14. 
‘thirty-two pages fairly sparkle with interesting 
* to gay, and all written in a frank. 


10.— 


matter that 


“Gossip's’ 
runs the entire gamut /rom grave 
sprightly style that is truly refreshing.” 

“At times ‘Gossip’ is so startlingly frank 

WHO IS RIGHT? 

Here you have the honest opinions of two bright 
newspapers. Which is correct? 

FREE TO YOU 


“Send me sample copy of “Gossip” 


as to make one gasp.” 


and independent 


Upon receipt of a postal saying, 
free. Then you will be able to judge 
Remember: (Gossip is not a House Organ, or a Promotion Sheet. It 


is a live, genuine Magazine, anxious to help Qo ng ALL NEVADA by tell- 
ing the facts about our wonderful camps. 
Gossip is [or will be] on Sale 1O 
at all Newsdealers , i. eo Cc 


The Free Offer quoted above must be taken advantage of at once 


Address on a postal. 


66 ° 9% Block 21, Goldfield 
Gossip Nevada 
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The Answer is in Our 
Market Letter 


Free for the Asking. Write for It 
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LET US TELL YOU IN OUR MARKET LETTER THE STORY 
OF NEVADA’S MINES. a 
WE ARE MAKING AND HAVE MADE MORE MINES THAN 
ANY OTHER PROMOTION HOUSE IN THE COUNTRY. 
OUR ENGINEERS ARE IN EVERY SOUTHERN NEVADA 


; GOLD CAMP. 
¢ WE INVITE YOU TO BECOME A SHAREHOLDER IN SOME 
OF OUR MINING ENTERPRISES. 


* Wealth Within the Grasp of 
the Prudent Investor 


Patrick, Elliott & Camp, 


Incorporated 
CONSERVATIVE BROKERS AND 
MINE MAKERS 


Home Office, Nixon Block, Goldfield, Nevada. Eastern Office, 6 Wall 
Street, New York, N. Y. 
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il You Follow W onder? 


Diamondfield Jack Davis, The Man 
Without a Failure 


Known throughout Nevada | and the U nited States a ge as on the most 
successful operators in the mining world today Those who have f wed him in 
the past have made fortunes. He is the owner of and has developed more producing 
mines than any other one man in Nevada 


His Famous Diamondfield Mines 





Are known throughout the land as among the richest in the Goldfield District. His 
discovery and juisition of this rich mineral section was characteristic of that 
marvelous mining acumen which has since won him recognition as one of the 
greatest mining —— of the day. It was this discovery that made him famous in 
Goldfield history DIAMONDFIE LD JAC K DAVIS.” 

Mr. Davis was the original locator and owner of the well-known QUARTZITE 
MINE, which, under tay management, produced over $500,000 within the first year, 


and which was subsequently merged with the BLACK BUTTE MINES, forming 


the Diamondfield Black Butte Consolidated. He was one of the original owners of 
the DAISY MINE, the stock of which was put on the market at 15 cents and has 
since sold as gh as $6 per share. As the owner and general manager of the 
DIAMONDFIE I D TRIANGLE MINE, he has made that property one of the 
most attractive and profitable investments in Goldfield and in the past three months 
this stock has netted its fortunate holder a profit of 850 per cent. Besides these, he 
was the original owner of the GOLDFIELD BELMONT, GREAT BEND ANNEX, 
GOLDFIELD EUREKA and numerous other great Goldfield properties 


Follow Him in Wonder 


The new and wonderfully rich Mining District situated eighteen miles north of 
Fairview. Already high-grade shipping ore has been opened up in thirty different 
places-—a showing that even eclipses GOLDFIELD at a similar stage of develop 
ment 

The great property of the District, the NEVADA WONDER MINE, was 
located on the 26th day of May, and less than four months later was purchased by a 
syndicate of Philadelphia capitalists headed by John W. Brock, of Tonopah mining 
fame, for a cash consideration of $300,000. TODAY THE =e V \] UED Al 
TWO AND A HALF MILLION DOLLARS. Pro yperties i the mediate vicinity 
of the Nevada Wonder Mine, such as the LAST CH ANC E, JU NE | WONDE R, 
MAE, DAISY WONDER, JACK POT and others, have since been s for enor- 
mous sums of money—$700,000 being paid for the JACK POT MINE 

A report reaching Goldfield some weeks ago of a rich strike on the Dai sy Won 
der property, adjoining the Nevada Wonder ry ne, Mr Davis, with a party of 
prominent Goldfield mining men, imm«liately left for Wonder, and after a thorough 
examination purchased a heavy interest in the mine ‘his great property has been 
incorporated as the 


DAISY WONDER MINING Co. 


Capital stock 1,000,000 shares, par value $1.00 per share. 400,000 shares in the 
treasury, full paid and forever non-assessable 


For Further Particulars Apply to 


Davis, Wheeler & Co., Inc. 


Mine Owners and Operators 220 Main St., Goldfield, Nevada 


Our Special Nevada Market Letter Free. Write for it 














Send for 
Nevada 
Ket Letter 
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It gives a full description of all work being accomplished among the Standard 
Mines. Also a synopsis of operations on The Goldfield Mining Stock Exchange, 


with List of Quotations. Send for it 





IN RECOMMENDING THE PURCHASE OF ANY PARTICULAR 
MINING SECURITY, WE DESIRE TO STATE THAT WE MAKE A 
PERSONAL INVESTIGATION OF THE MANAGEMENT AND CARE- 
FULLY EXAMINE THE MINE BEFORE REFERRING THE SAME 
TO THE CONSIDERATION OF OUR CUSTOMERS 

TO AVOID ERRORS WE ALSO KEEP AN. EXPERIENCED 
AND EFFIEFIENT CORPS OF MINING ENGINEERS, WHO ARE 
CONSTANTLY AMONG THE MINES, TESTING ORE BODIES AND 
CLOSELY WATCHING THE TREND OF THE VEINS 

IN THIS MANNER WE ARE IN A POSITION TO GIVE THE 
MOST RELIABLE INFORMATION ON NEVADA STOCKS AND 
MINES THAT MONEY AND EXPERIENCE CAN PURCHASE 

SHOULD FURTHER INFORMATION BE AT ANY TIME 
DESIRED BY THOSE WHO WISH TO INVEST IN MINING 
STOCKS, WE PLACE OUR SERVICES AT THEIR DISPOSAL AND 
ARE PERFECTLY WILLING TO AFFORD ANY KNOWLEDGE 





THAT LIES WITHIN OUR POWER 








orton @) Finnegan 
Brokers 


Members of the Goidfield Mining Stock Exchange 





Goldfield, Newada 

















William J. Brewer 


INCORPORATED 


Members Goldfield Mining 
Stock Exchange 


Listed Nevada Stocks Bought 


and Sold on Commission 


Orders from Out-of-Town Ex- 


change Brokers Given Care- 
ful Attention 


Engineers’ Services for the Ex- 
petting of Mines Furnished 


Investors Reports on Proper- 
ties Supplied 


New York and San Francisco 
Connections 


io. ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


zz" Milliam J. Brewer 


GOLDFIELD, NEVADA 

















| The 
Kenneth Donnellan 
Company 


NCORPORATED 


Stock Brokers 


Members San Francisco Stock and 
Exchange Board 


Tonopah, Goldfield, Bullfrog, 


Manhattan and Greenwater Stocks 











The ONLY brokerage 
A WORLD of MONEY house in Nevada hav- 


is being made by investors in ing a direct PRIVATE 


NEVADA pare ond WIRE between Gold- 


Are you getting your share? field, Tonopah and San 
Mining properties developed. Listed stocks bought Francisco. 
and sold. All inquiries carefully answered from 


definite information. Member Goldfield Mining 
Tr’ k Exchange ¥ : Liched OFFICES: 
he latest map of evada, pu lished to sel] at one P 
dollar, will be sent free on request. Ask for it today Goldfield, Nevada Tonopah, Nevada 


J.C. McCORMACK 56I California Street, San Francisco 
Goldfield - - - - Nevada 

















The Goldfield Nevada Aim- 
berly Mining Company 


OFFICERS: 


Judge H. F. Bartine . President J. R. Dortch . Treasurer 
Maj. W. A. Stantor Vice-Pres T. E. Enlo« Secretary 
DIRECTORS: 

H. F. Bartine, N. H. Truett, J. R. Dortch, 
W. A. Stanton, T. E. Enloe 
Phe above named gentlemen with one exception are the cers and directo 
f the Mohawk Leasing and Development Co., operating the “Truett lease” on 
the famous Mohawk, which paid the largest dividend ever paid by any company 
in Goldfield in the same lengt] time, namely 100 per cent on the original 
investment in the space of four months. They are also the officers of the 
Greenwater Black Jack Copper Mining Co. The stock of this company was 
placed on the market less than sixty days ago, and has now been withdrawn 
m the market. You may rest assured they will not offer anything tl 


public that they do not believe to be a good investment 
Write to the Secretary for full information, maps, etc., of the Goldfield 
Nevada Kimberly Mining Co 


T. E. ENLOE, Secretary 


Box 636 GOLDEIELD, NEVADA 
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W. H. Whitmore Bert L. Smith 


W. H. Whitmore 
& Co. 


Mining StocKs and 


Insurance 


BOX 214 GOLDFIELD, NEVADA 


Representative Weir Bros. & Co. New York 











John §. Cook & Co., Bankers 


GOLDFIELD AND RHYOLITE, NEVADA 


Capital - $250,000.00 
FULLY PAID 





General Banking Business Transacted 





GEORGE S. NIXON, President 


GEORGE WINGFIELD, Vice-President H. T. COOK, Assistant Cashier 
JOHN S. COOK, Cashier I. J. GAY, Assistant Cashier 

















East Comstock 
.. Wonder.. 


The best buy in Nevadaat 5c per share 





The East Comstock Wonder Mining Company owns two claims 
in the heart of the Ramsey District, and will be ranked with the 
producers at an early date. Assays have been taken that give 
returns of $600.00 to the ton. Strikes of rich ore are being made all 
around this property, and thousands of dollars have been offered 
for the adjoining claims. 


Will be Shipping Ore 
Within 30 Days 


The East Comstock Wonder Mining Company also own the 
Dana Claim situated six miles southeast of the Comstock Lode. 
On the property there is now piled up thousands of tons of ore, 
and during the month of November shipping will be commenced. 
The ore runs from $6.00 to $300.00 a ton. Arrangements have been 
made whereby the milling ore can be handled at $2.50 a ton, so 
you can see this property will pay from the start. Put in your 
order before the stock is listed. It would double inside of 30 days 
if listed now, but our allotment of 100,000 shares has to be disposed 
of before this can be done. We are selling this stock rapidly. Send 
us your subscription without delay. This is positively the best 
stock on the market at 15 cents a share. 


THE G. S. CLACK 
BROKERAGE CO, Inc. 


GOJ_DFIELD, , , ° , NEVADA 
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Don’t Invest In 


GOLDFIELD 


Don’t invest in Greenwater. Don’t invest in any 











Nevada security until you know what you are doing. 
Ascertain the facts always before investing. I have 
been personally in Nevada for nearly three years 
and am familiar with all the leading districts. ! 
have representatives in every camp threughout the 
entire state. 

You can keep thoroughly in touch with the mines 
and the market of Nevada by reading my 


MARKET 
LETTER 


which is issued weekly and sent ABSOLUTELY 
FREE upon request. My clients are making tre- 


mendous profits. Why not you? Get in line for 


profitable investments. Write me today. 


G. S. Johnson 


...DroKer... 


Goldfield, : 7 . Nevada 























L. M. Sullivan Trust 
Company 


Paid-Up Capital . . . $250,000 


L. M. Sullivan, Pres'’t. 


Goldfield, Nevada 


We are the Promoters, Fiscal Agents and Transfer Agents 
of the Following Winners: 


Stray Dog Manhattan Mining Co. 
Jumping Jack Manhattan Mining Co. 
Indian Camp Manhattan Mining Co. 
As You Like It Manhattan Mining Co. 
Eagle’s Nest Fairview Mining Co. 
Fairview Hailstone Mining Co. 

Lou Dillon Goldfield Mining Co. 
Silver Pick Extension Mining Co. 


Furnace Creek South Extension Min- 
ing Co. 
Great Bend Consolidated Mining Co. 


WRITE FOR OUR NEVADA MINING 
SECURITIES REVIEW. Aree on Request 
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Current News Free 


Nevada Mines and Market 


REGULAR WEEKLY LETTER 
Treating of All Nevada Camps 




















Our Mailing List: Warrren'tHere? 


Ask for our weekly market letter. 
Ask for our private telegraph code. 


Ask for data or advice on any mine 
or stock. 


It is all cheerfully furnished free on 
request. 








We are Members of the Mining Exchanges of 
Goldfield, Reno and San Francisco. Our referen- 
ces: any bank in Southern Nevada, the American 
National in San Francisco, R. G. Dun & Co. 


W. F. BOND @ COMPANY 


The Oldest Established Brokerage Business in 


GOLDFIELD, NEVADA 
nia eminem 
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For Information 


) y 
Regarding 


Nevada 
Gold 
Mines 


WRITE 
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Ernest Kennedy & Co. 


Mining Brokers 


Goldfield, Manhattan, 
Nevada 


We Are On The 
Ground 


And are in a position to know exactly what is doing 
in this wonderful camp. If you own any stock in 
Southern Nevada write to us. We have an expert 
Mining Engineer whose duty it is to investigate 
any and all properties; we pay this man a hand- 
some salary and you can have the benefit of his 
experience. If you will take the time to write to 
us we will be pleased to have our Engineer make 
you a detailed report on any property in which you 
may be interested. We will also be glad to answer 
any questions regarding Goldfield, and will take 


time to furnish the most accurate information. 


Write us if you are interested. 


J. C. Kind Company 


INC. 


Goldfield, : ' ; Nevada 


Hind Building 


Members—Goldfield Mining Stock Exchange. Reno Stock 
and Bond Exchange 


Reference—Any Bank in Goldfield 














We own Ay control over Gone million dollars worth of real estate that is for 
sale and we will loan you at 6% net almost enough money to buy any of our lands. 
We will pt tp you a smail tract and plant the same, and cultivate until it comes into 

bearing, at a reasnoable price. Below is a plat of one of our choice tracts. 
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TH E OAR Commonly Hnown as 
GhAe Brown Tract 

situated one mile east of Visalia, Tulare County, California, is the NEW COLONY 
placed on the market February Ist, 1907 

It is a conceded fact and all agree that this is the choicest body of land ever 
placed on the market in Tulare County. Some of the lots in this beautiful tract 
are covered with magnificent Oaks, the value of which is very great, being orna- 
mental as well as being a landmark for which Visalia is famous. These trees if cut 
into wood, would make thousands of cords, and if sold at present prices would pay 
for the land, at the prices we are asking. 

We have received a great many inquiries from people in our own city regarding 
this tract, which alone is a guarantee that it is very choice property. 

The prices on these lots will be given on application, and they are very 
reasonable and will be sold on easy terms. So, if you want to make the best buy 
you have ever made, you had better call or write us at once or it will be too late. 


Golden West Real Estate Co., Visalia, Cal. 
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UNIVERSITY CLUB OF REDLANDS 


Buy a Stop-Over Ticket to Redlands, Cal. 


You will not enjoy to your fullest your stay in Southern California unless you give a week 
or two at least to the great orange growing belt, of which Redlands is the commercial 
and scenic center. Any railroad will sell youa stop over ticket good for ten dafs, so it is 
no longer necessary to rush through this most delightful section. Redlands is a city with 
good hotel facilities with a coun‘ry club, a splendid public library and all the other at- 
tractions that appeal to tourists. Magnificent drives lead through the canyons and hills, 
from which the most magnificent scenery of this end of the state can be seen. (Give 
yourself che pleasure of making a stay in this delightful spot.) 
For information address Board of Trade, Redlands, Cal., or any of the following: 


Williams-Curtis Co., Real stare. John P. Fisk, Real Estate. 

First National Bank. J. W. Jenkins, Electrical Contractor. 
Casa Loma Hotel Co. . 

J. J. Naughton. W. J. Davenport & McLain, Contractors. 
Redlands Abstract & Title Co. Geo. S. Biggin, Real Estate. 

Dike & Logie, Real Estate. D. M. Donald, Contractor. 

John P. Hight, Jr., Real Estate. Mutual Orange Distribu tors, Fruit 
Hill Crest Inn. Shi pers. 

Palm Confectionery, E. E. Case. John Blodgett, Livery. 

Anderson & Asher, Real Estate. Redlands Fruit Association 

Austin & Clark Co., Real Estate. J. C. Reeves, Hay & Grain. 

Redlands Laundry Co. lL. E. Huntington, Contractor. 











Reasonable Rates HOTEL CASA LOMA Excellent Accommodations 





























Residence of HUTCHISON BROS. Paradise Valley 
on San Diego, 


ational City, Cal. Bas 


Five miles from the business center of San Diego, an ideal residence suburb. It 
is now being connected with the electric street railway, electric light and ga 
systems of that city 


Fruitful orange groves and lemons of the best grade supply an important citrus 
trade. Peaches, pears, plums and other deciduous fruits ripen to perfection 
Write for booklet to Secretary BOARD OF TRADE or any of the following: 
Peoples State Bank, G. W. DeFord, Hay and Grain; A. E. Williams, Grocer; Paradise Valley 
Sanitarium, Hutchison Bros, Frank A. Kimball, Real Estate; San Diego Land Co., E. M. Fly, 
M. D.; M. K. Campbell, Phil C, Bauer, J. G. Fleming, Orange Grower; T. R. Palmer, Attorney; 


L. Butler, Hardware; E. LB. Leach, Lemon Shipper; Theo T. Johnson, M. D.; National City & 
Otay Railway 























Oxnard 


The 
Beautiful 


The Home of 


American Beet 





Sugar Company 
(Founded 1898) 
Hotel Oxnard, one 


of California's pop- 
ular Hotels 





Has now 3000 population. Located in Ventura county, 66 miles from Los Angeles, in the best 
farming district in the state of California. Every business known to first class California towns is 
represented here. No property bought and sold for speculative purposes, and property is today worth 
par value. Water works, electric light, two telephone and telegraph companies, two banks, best of 
schools, good churches. 

For further information address SECRETARY BOARD OF TRADE, or any of the following 
well known firms: 


American Beet Sugar Co. Hill & Laubacher, Real Estate and Ins. 
Ventura County Power Co. Oxnard Furniture & Plumbing Co. 
Oxnard Livery & Feed Stable. W. R. Norton, Oxnard News Agency. 
Lehmann Bros, S. E. Vaughn, Jeweler. 


Robert Green, Barber. 





























Earlimont Colony 


— 





Tulare 
County 
California 








A Land of Opportunity 
A Land of Promise 
Earliest Section 
Of California’s 
Early Belt 


EARLIEST 


That’s What Counts 


Earliest Oranges 
Earliest Grapes 
Earliest Figs 
Earliest Olives 


Quickest Returns 





Extraordinary Prices 


Gathering the Earliest Oranges in the 
State near Portersville. 


EARLIEST VEGETABLES 
EARLIEST DECIDUOUS FRUITS EARLIEST SMALL FRUITS 


South of. Portersville, earliest part of Tulare County. Rolling upland. At base 
J I 


of Sierra foothills. No killing frosts. No scale. No smut. No diseases. No 
heavy winds. A beautiful landscape. Responds to landscape gardener’s art. Pure 
air. Unsurpassed climate. Remarkably healthful. Well located. Abundant cheap 


Water. Virgin soil, extremely rich. Close to railroad. Near to mountain camps 
and resorts. Splendid hunting and fishing grounds in easy reach. 


FIRST SUBDIVISION—TO THOSE WHO WILL IMPROVE 


Earlimont Colony Co. will care for property of absent owners. Land with water only 
$50.00 per acre. Purchasers given benefit of land at about one third usual price in 
preference to other modes of advertising first subdivision. Large tracts for sale for 
subdivision. A crop of early vegetables will pay for land first season. Orange 
groves begin to bear second season and increase rapidly each succeeding year till they 
net from $300 to $600 or more per acre. Good grammar school already on property. 
Store, postoffice, telephone, etc.. will soon be established. A flourishing town soon. 
Electric roads in near future. Get in early and avoid the rush. 

Address all communications to WM. A. SEARS, Portersville, Tulare County, Cal. 




































On a Solid Foundation .... 


Huntington Beach is not the product of frenzied real estate 
operators and blatant advertising. Its future is not problematical— 
it is ASSURED. It will be the shipping center for millions of 
dollars worth of products. It stands at the threshold of the vast 
citrus fruit belt and the world’s greatest celery fields. ,, 


AND MORE 


It is a delightful seaside resort, with the backing of a wealthy 
agricultural district. Ocean Avenue, one hundred feet wide, three 
miles long and lined with palms and cement curbs and walks, 
is the finest marine speedway in the Southwest. Capital, energy 
and enterprise on the part of substantial business men have 
MADE Huntington Beach. Big profits have been made—bigger 
profits ARE TO BE MADE by investors. , _,,, 


From Los Angeles only 32 miles, less than an hour’s ride. 
Take Pacifie Electric cars at Sixth and Main Sts. Los Angeles. 


Huntington Beach Company, *7,2x<.2i4s- 


First National Bank J. E. Glenn Co., Orange County Real Estate 
Seely & Gillespie, Real Estate Huntington Beach Tent City Co. 
The Hub Investment Co., ae _Estate Pacific Tours Co. 
J. W. Toma, Ivy Restaurant H. Hopewell, with J. E. Glenn Co. 
Leatherman & Talbert, Real motets M. E. Helme, Furniture 
Lincecum & Thompson, Livery Moncton & Cummings Realty Co. 
Geo. E. Phelps, Livery and Furnished Rms. W. C. Smith, Butcher 
Geo. M. Miller, Plumbing €. T. Ingersoll, Carpenter and Builder 






























Riverside, California 








Center of Culture—School Facilities 
of the Highest Order 


a2 Le | 








SITUATED in a section 
where Orange Growing is 


the chief industry and the 





mental attainments of the 
people are of the highest 


order 











GRANT SCHOOL 
DDD DaaaaS> 
GOOD SCHOOL Facilities 


are necessary. Observe the 


beautiful buildings wherein 
our children find modern 





conveniences. 


CSUN Sete base ks 
DDD DSE DES 





HIGH’ SCHOOI 


—— of Commerce 


or the following firms will be pleased to inform you of our town 


Jarvis & Dinsmore. 


B. B. Bush. 
Frank A. Miller, Glenwood Inn. 


Rivino Land Co., Valencia Groves, 
Geo. F. Elliott, Real Estate. 

F. Fay Sibley, Automobiles. 
Riverside Abstract Co. 

First National Bank. 

Riverside Tithe & Trust Co. 

Shiels & Son, Plumbing & Heating. 
Hiome Telephone Co. 


Riverside Trust Co., Orange Groves. 

Senton & Kinnear Lumber Co. 

Riverside Savings Bank & Trust Co. 

Cresmer Mfg. Co., Planing Mill. 

Russ Lumber & Mill Co. 

Pacifie Lumber Co. 

Arlington Apartments, Lime and Eighth 
Sts., Furnished Rooms. 





























Opportunity Comes Once 


To Every Man 


is the Opportune Time 
w Now at San Fernando 











A San Fernando Orange Grove 


Los Angeles City has purchased a Reser- 
voir Site 1-2 a Mile from the town 


Now is the time for investments, also for cheap lands for 


homes. San Fernandois only 20 miles from Los Angeles. Has 


good land, Good climate, Good water and is ideal for fruit raising 
Do Not Miss Your Opportunity 


Address Secretary Board of Trade, 


San Fernando, Los Angeles County, California 

















